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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Thoughts  for  the  ISew  Year 

We  have  entered  a  new  year. 

All  the  past  is  behind  us  and  the  future  lies  ahead. 

It’s  like  starting  the  second  nine  on  the  golf  course. 
Every  bad  play  that  we  made  in  the  first  nine  will  have 
its  effect  on  our  final  score.  But  there’s  a  chance  to 
make  a  record  on  the  second  nine. 

•  *  •  •  • 

New  Year’s  resolutions  have  gone  out  of  style. 

Perhaps  it’s  a  good  thing. 

We  remember  a  man  who  said  he  always  made  New 
Year’s  resolutions  so  that  he’d  have  something  to  give 
up  in  Lent. 

Few  New  Year’s  resolutions  survive  until  Lent. 

And  yet  we  have  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  you 
resolve  to  mark  1925  by  a  new  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
your  own  craft. 

The  business  of  distribution  will  again  be  under  fire. 
A  lot  of  men  in  Congress  are  likely  to  get  dreadfully 
excited  about  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

The  indications  are  that  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  come  to  the  front  and  speak  their  little  pieces  about 
the  wide  spread  between  production  cost  and  consump¬ 
tion  prices. 

1925  should  see  a  closer  getting  together  of  retailers 
for  the  fostering  and  development  of  the  business  of 

retail  distribution. 

•  «  «  *  • 

We  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  competition  of  a  kind 
hard  to  meet.  Mail  order  concerns  pretending  to  sell 
to  consumers  directly  from  factories,  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassers  going  from  door  to  door  with  stories  of  the  waste 
and  extravagance  and  inefficiency  of  established  retail¬ 
ers  and  yams  of  the  superior  economy  of  their  own 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  such  competition. 

Our  social  and  economic  ideals  are  in  a  period  of 
transition. 

Such  times  lead  to  popular  folly  and  dissatisfaction 
with  established  things. 


These  are  times  for  careful  study,  for  research,  for 
comparing  of  experience,  for  eoncerted  action  to  im¬ 
prove  methods  and  to  correct  popular  conceptions. 

No  matter  how  large  your  business,  no  matter  how 
subslAntial  your  bank  balances,  or  how  satisfying  your 
annual  statement,  you  are  powerless  to  protect  yourself 
working  alone. 

That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  a  keener  interest, 
a  more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  than  you  have  taken  in  the 
past. 

You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  dividends  you  can  draw  from 
your  investment  of  time  and  interest  in  this  Association, 
if  you’ll  only  go  at  it  ^wholeheartedly. 

We  wish  you  a  happy,  satisfactory  year. 

You’ll  have  it  if  you  follow  our  suggestions. 


Attend  the  Convention 

It’s  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ia 
held  early  in  the  year.  The  Convention  gives  the  re¬ 
tail  world  opportunity  for  a  refreshment  of  ideas — and 
a  renewal  of  inspirations — at  a  time  when  these  things 
can  be  made  to  count  heavily  in  the  experience  and 
results  of  the  New  Year.  ' 

Decide  now  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  \remain 
for  (dl  the  sessions! 

Remember  the  dates — February  9th  to  13th,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

It  will  be  by  far  the  best  Convention  in  a  long  line 
of  Conventions  that  have  been  distinguished  for  always 
presenting  the  best  and  most  important. 

In  a  few  days  you’ll  be  receiving  an  advance  copy 
of  the  program. 

Arrange  your  affairs  so  that  you  can  be  on  hand. 

No  limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  value  to  you  as  a 
merchant  of  meeting  personally  hundreds  of  your  fel¬ 
low  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

You’ll  get  a  lot  out  of  the  addresses  and  the  discus¬ 
sions,  the  round  tables  and  the  group  meetings.  But 
you’ll  get  even  more  from  the  opportunity  to  talk  at 
first  hand  with  the  men  you’ll  meet  at  the  Convention. 

This  will  be  the  great  gathering  of  your  clan.  You 
belong  where  the  keenest  and  brightest  minds  of  the 
country  will  be. 

Don't  miss  the  Convention! 

And  get  your  Banquet  Reservations  in  now  so  that 
you’ll  have  a  good  table  for  that  great  night  —  Feb¬ 
ruary'  12th. 


And  At  the  Same  Time  There* s 

The  National  Merchandise  Buyers*  Fair! 

This  year  we  have  arranged  to  hold  the  National 
Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair  at  the  same  time  as  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  Fair  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 
It  will  open  Saturday,  February  7th,  just  preceding  the 
Convention. 

This  wiU  give  merchants,  merchandise  men  and  buy¬ 
ers  the  opportunity  to  attend  both  the  Convention  and 
the  Fair. 
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There  will  be  much  of  interest  for  everybody  in  both 
events. 

Many  leading  manufacturers  are  taking  space  at  the 
Fair  to  show  their  lines.  These  manufacturers  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  turn  the  spot  light 
of  attention  upon  the  excellent  merchandise  they  pro¬ 
duce. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  know  all  about 
merchandise. 

You’ll  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  attend  the  Fair, 
and  to  place  orders  while  there.  But  whether  you  buy 
or  not,  you  may  pick  up  an  idea  for  a  new  department 
or  for  the  extension  of  an  existing  department,  by  the 
addition  of  other  lines.  Or  you  may  run  across  new 
ideas  of  displaying  merchandise. 

One  idea  may  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  you. 

*  «  «  *  * 

If  you  hear  any  one,  buyer  or  manufacturer  or  sales¬ 
man,  say  there  is  nothing  at  the  Fair  for  you,  put  that 
man  down  for  a  fool!  Manufacturers  do  not  spend 
their  money  arranging  exhibits  unless  they  are  sure 
they  have  something  that  will  interest  you. 

Any  woman  who  comes  to  your  store  knows  the  value 
of  shopping  around.  Your  buyers,  who  devote  their 
lives  to  purchasing  for  the  wants  of  such  women,  should 
at  least  shop  as  intelligently  and  carefully  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  does.  If  they  dotCt  attend  the  Fair  they  are 
not  shopping  intelligently! 

Remember,  it’s  to  your  interest  to  have  all  your 
people  who  buy  merchandise  attend  the  F air.  The  Fair 
is  prepared  for  you  and  your  buyers.  See  that  they 
are  present. 

Tax  Revision  Should  Be  Studied 
Without  Distraction  of  Special  Congress 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  after  March  4th  is  causing 
considerable  excitement.  Congress  seems  to  be  the 
only  institution  we  know  of  which  can  wilfully  neglect 
its  duties  during  a  current  session  and  then  demand 
an  extra  session  to  do  what  it  should  have  done  in  the 
wasted  session,  and  get  away  with  it. 

It  is  understood  that  President  Coolidge  objects  to 
having  Congress  on  his  hands  all  summer.  We  believe 
that  the  country  feels  the  same  way  about  it.  But  a 
considerable  element  in  Congress  is  preparing  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  President  to  compel  him  to  call  a 
special  session  directly  after  the  inauguration. 

•  *  •  •  • 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  continuing  Congress  in 
session  all  through  the  summer. 

Sound  common  sense  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
there  be  no  special  session  of  Congress  this  summer; 
hut,  if  necessary,  that  Congress  be  c^led  together  again 
in  October. 

In  the  meantime  the  most  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  with  which  Congress  will  be  called  to  deal  is  the 
momentous  matter  of  tax  revision.  Taxes  should  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  a  time  when  there 
ore  no  distractions.  These  committees  could  sit  through 


the  summer  to  analyze  carefully  the  entire  situation 
and  prepare  a  tax  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress  in 
the  fall  or  at  the  regular  winter  term.  Such  a  bill 
would  be  very  much  the  better  for  the  fact  that  the 
committees  had  bc^n  left  free  to  devote  their  attention 
entirely  to  this  great  problem  which  concerns  all  the 
people. 

If  Congress  sits  through  the  summer  the  members  of 
these  committees  will  have  their  daily  service  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  interfere  with  their  consideration 
of  the  complicated  questions  of  taxation,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  may  reasonably  expect  the  same  sort  of  messed-up 
tax  bills  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

*  •  •  «  • 

President  Coolidge  has  wisely  advised  that  no  tax 
revision  be  undertaken  until  legislators  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  year  of  experience  under  the  present 
law.  This  information  will  be  available  at  the  end  of 
the  country’s  fiscal  year  in  June,  and  even  in  April  and 
May  the  revenue  yield  of  the  existing  law  will  be  accu¬ 
rately  foreshadowed. 

Surely  Congress  could  not  do  better  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  to  adjourn  on  March  4th  and 
leave  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  job  to  study  tax  revision 
during  the  summer  so  that  satisfactory  legislation  may 
be  placed  before  Congress  in  October  or  December. 

The  Distribution  Conference 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
called  a  conference  on  distribution,  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  January  14th  and  15th. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  in  this  Distribution  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  evolving  ideas  and  methods  which  may  tend 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Chamber, 
as  we  understand  it,  to  select  and  invite  such  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  trades  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Chamber 
may  dictate.  This  much  seems  sure,  however;  all  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  business  will  be  well  represented. 
•  •  •  •  * 

What  will  come  out  of  the  conference  no  one  can 
anticipate,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  disposition  will 
be  evinced  by  the  conferees  to  adopt  an  unfairly  criti¬ 
cal  attitude  toward  the  retail  trade. 

For  some  five  or  six  years  retailers  have  been  almost 
continuously  under  fire.  Our  trade  has  suffered  in¬ 
vestigations — investigations  by  th^  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  investigations  by  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Inquiry  appointed  by  Congress,  and  various 
volunteer  investigations — and  the  net  results  have  been 
exactly — nothing! 

•  •  •  *  » 

The  business  of  retail  distribution  is  on  an  intensely 
competitive  basis.  Any  retailer  who  can  reduce  his 
overhead  will  enjoy  an  advantage  over  competitors 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Retail  merchants 
want  to  reduce  their  overhead,  and  most  retailers  are 
trying  to  do  that  very  thing.  All  those  who  are  trying 
know  how  difficult  a  solution  of  the  problem  is. 

If  the  competitive  urge  does  not  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  cost  of  distribution  it  difficult  in  ad- 
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vance  to  forecast  any  way  in  which  the  Distribution 
Conference  will  have  that  effect. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  good  for  men  to  sit  down  together 
and  seriously  discuss  business  problems. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  publicity  attendant  upon  the 
holding  of  the  Conference  will  not  set  up  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  public  mind  that  retailers  are  wasteful, 
extravagant  and  inefficient,  and  that  they  are  being 
<-alled  before  a  conference  of  manufacturers  and  other 
public-spirited  persons  for  the  purpose  of  being  cen¬ 
sured  and  brought  to  toe  the  mark. 


Competition 

We  are  working  on  the  outline  for  a  booklet  on 
Competition,  which  we  hope  will  prove  of  value  to 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

In  the  book  will  be  discussed  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  phases  of  competition  felt  by  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  mail  order  con¬ 
cerns,  chain  stores,  and  house-to-house  canvassers.  In 
it  we  hope  to  incorporate  many  practical  suggestions 
and,  above  all,  something  of  the  philosophy  of  com¬ 
petition. 

We  solicit  your  interest  and  your  help.  Send  us  your 
ideas  and  your  experience. 

And  if  you  are  interested,  let  us  know  that  you 
want  a  copy  of  the  booklet  when  it  is  ready.  It  will  he 
free  to  Association  members. 


Something  to  Look  Forward  To 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  a  service  bulletin  sent 
out  by  an  agency  in  Washington: 

“The  studies  being  made  by  various  government 
agencies,  which  are  to  crystallize  now  in  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Commerce  Chamber,  will 
hold  keen  interest  not  only  for  transportation  and 
delivery  companies,  but  particularly  for  all  retail 
distributors.  They  will  all  point  to  the  fact  that 


the  greatest  cost  factor  between  farm  and  retail 
prices,  and  between  manufacturing  and  retail  prices 
of  commodities,  lies  in  retail  distribution. 

«*«***•***« 

“All  retail  distributing  agencies  should  watch 
closely  the  new  turn  in  events.  They  will  have  to 
meet  criticism  from  practically  every  quarter,  and 
will,  in  fact,  be  in  the  position  of  the  railroads  a 
few  years  ago  insofar  as  the  public  attitude  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  little  douht  that  the  studies  by 
the  Chamber  and  by  government  agencies  will  re¬ 
sult  in  recommendations  for  a  unified  retail  de¬ 
livery  service. 

**♦♦***♦♦♦# 

“The  Administration  is  engaged  in  several  quiet 
studies  of  the  cost  of  living  which,  it  is  believed, 
may  turn  the  course  of  much  economic  thought 
and  many  popular  faflicies  on  the  subject.  Dis¬ 
passionate  surveys  now  under  way  promise  to 
place  the  trouble  at  the  door  of  the  retailers.  Re¬ 
tailers’  costs  will  appear  as  the  greatest  of  all  those 
met  in  the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  of 
many  manufactured  articles.  Freight  rates,  job¬ 
bing,  and  other  intermediate  costs  and  profits  will 
show  as  fractional  in  comparison. 

“An  avalanche  of  oratory  from  the  next  Congress 
may  be  expected  by  the  retailing  community.  It 
will  not  entirely  smother  a  coincident  and  resonant 
sigh  of  relief  from  the  railroads,  the  wholesalers, 

and  the  jobbers.” 

•  •  •  •  • 


One  of  our  thoughtful  members  commenting  on  this 
says:  “It  looks  as  though  the  National  Association  will 
be  more  necessary  than  ever.” 

It  will  be  needed  more  than  ever. 

And  it  will  need  to  be  stronger  than  ever. 


Course  in  Expression  Fits  Executives  for 
More  Effective  Work 

One  of  life’s  most  embarrassing  moments  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  great  majority  of  us  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
stand  up  and  talk  to  an  audience,  whether  it  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  a  larger  group.  We  get  the 
call  because  it  happens  there  is  no  one  else  who  has  quite 
the  same  information  or  idea  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  our  message  put  over.  Comparatively  few  execu¬ 
tives  have  the  faculty  of  expressing  thought  happily  and 
to  the  point.  And  yet  in  a  big  store  every  important  exec¬ 
utive  should  have  the  ])ow’er  to  talk  convincingly. 

Certain  large  stores,  realizing  how  great  may  be  the 
influence  on  their  own  store  organizations  of  having  exec¬ 
utives  who  can  talk  well,  have  lately  instituted  courses  of 
training  in  public  speaking.  By  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  these  executives  are  being  taught  how 
best  to  express  themselves  to  put  across  effectively  the 
constructive  ideas  about  their  jobs  and  the  policies  and 
needs  of  the  business. 

(^ne  large  Boston  store  recently  employed  a  professor 
of  expression  from  a  Middle  West  university  for  this  pur¬ 


pose.  Day  after  day  twenty  of  its  leading  executives 
were  brought  together  and  drilled  and  coached  by  this 
expert.  There  is  nothing  which  equals  the  expression  of 
thoughts  to  clarify  one’s  own  ideas.  Many  men  struggle 
along  with  obscure  ideas  for  a  long  time,  but  the  moment 
it  becomes  necessary  to  express  an  idea  the  idea  must  be 
clarified.  One  cannot  express  obscure  ideas.  Hence  the 
ability  to  speak  brings  the  ability  to  think  more  clearly. 


Department  Store  Sales  Reports  Will 
Appear  Beginning  Next  Month 

The  report  of  department  store  sales  throughout  the 
country  which  the  Confidential  Bulletin  has  published 
each  month  from  the  Controllers’  Congress  Sales  Barom¬ 
eter  will  be  superseded  in  our  next  issue  by  the  new 
sales  report  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Owing  to  the  recent  decision  to  consolidate  the  Sales 
Barometer  wdth  the  Reserve  Bank  reports,  there  will  be 
an  interruption  of  one  rnonth  in  our  publication  of  these 
figures.  The  February  Bulletin  will  contain  the  first 
release  of  the  combined  reports. 
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Fair  an  Achievement  in  Cooperation  and  Service 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Exhibit  and  Other  New  Features  Will  Make 
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National  Merchandise  Buyers’ 


f  yfARKING  a  glowing  achievement  for  cooperation 
®  j\/l  and  service  in  the  machinery  of  modern  dis- 
XV 1.  tribution,  The  National  Merchandise  Buyers’ 

.  Fair  opens  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  on 
*  Saturday,  February  7th.  This  unique  merchandising 
;  event  will  continue  for  seven  days,  closing  on  the  even- 
-  ing  of  Saturday,  February  14th. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  will  support  the  National  Merchandise  Buyers’ 
Fair  and  their  merchandise  men  and  buyers  will  wel¬ 
come  it.  They  will  grasp  the  opportunities  it  presents 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  from  the  choicest  and  most 
representative  selection  of 
;  goods  that  can  be  gathered 
under  one  roof. 

ii 

I  The  Benefits 

;  A 

)  They  will  do  this  because, 
as  intelligent,  far-seeing  busi¬ 
ness  men.  they  can  appraise 

!the  National  Merchandise 
Buyers’  Fair  at  its  true  worth. 

They  will  see  in  it  the  road  to 
■  present  and  future  economies 
I  in  buying;  to  more  effective 
I  use  of  the  time  and  energy 
I  they  must  devote  to  the  whole- 
I  sale  markets ;  to  a  broadening 

iof  their  merchandise  re¬ 
sources  ;  to  new  contacts  and 
ideas  which,  properly  utilized, 
must  help  them  to  be  better 
merchants. 

We  have  been  slow  here  in 
the  United  States  to  accept  at 
its  full  value  the  “Fair”  idea 
1  which  for  so  many  centuries 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in 
the  distributive  machinery  of 
the  Old  World.  Our  methods,  like  our  great  country, 
are  young  and  developing.  Many  of  them  are  un¬ 
economic  because  they  have  been  permitted  to  “just 
grow”  under  the  pressure  of  rapidly  expanding  com¬ 
mercial  demands. 

I  Idea  Growing 

I  Each  year  is  adding  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe 
implicitly  in  the  great  possibilities  for  service  of  this 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  our  looms  and  factories. 
The  business  world  is  seeing  more  clearly  the  economic 
justification  for  an  American  Fair.  It  is  becoming  more 
apparent  that  in  it  lies  one  practical  answer  to  the 
ever-increasing  attacks  against  present-day  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Our  members  and  their  staffs  and  thousands  of  other 
retailers  will  come  to  the  National  Merchandise  Buyers’ 
Fair  in  February  because  it  will  be  a  better,  more  useful 


Fair  An  Outstanding  Event 


I'air  than  its  predecessors.  While  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Got)ds  Association  again  sponsors  the  event,  a  new 
influence  has  been  enlisted  in  the  person  of  the  National 
Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen’s  Associations.  This  body 
of  hundreds  of  thousand  of  “ambassadors  of  trade”  is 
spreading  the  story  of  the  Fair  throughout  the  land. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

f)ne  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Fair  will  be  the 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  exposition  of  textiles  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  main  floor  of  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  most 
re])resentative  mills  in  the  United  States  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  to  create  a  display  of 
the  best  fruits  of  American 
looms  that  will  tell  a  graphic 
and  impressive  story  of  pro¬ 
ductive  achievement.  Every 
merchant  and  buyer  should 
see  this  exposition.  He  who 
witnesses  it  will  carry  away 
with  him  a  new  belief  in 
American  merchandise  and  a 
wealth  of  practical  ideas  for 
display  and  merchandising 
which  may  be  apjdied  profit¬ 
ably  in  his  own  store. 

The  fact  that  hard-headed, 
conservative  manufacturers 
are  preparing  to  cxjjend  large 
sums  of  money  to  exhibit  their 
wares  in  the  National  Mer¬ 
chandise  Buyers’  Fair  must 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  coimtry  in  this 
enterprise.  The  Fair  is  a  seri¬ 
ous,  constructive  effort  to 
bring  about  more  scientific 
methods  of  distribution.  If 
the  manufacturer  welcomes  it. 
the  retailer  who  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  ultimate 
consumer  must  acclaim  it  and  give  the  one  kind  of  su|>- 
port  that  it  needs — his  own  and  his  buyers’  presence. 

Convenience  Served 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asociation  is  making 
it  easy  for  its  members  to  come  to  the  Fair.  Our  An¬ 
nual  Convention  will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  all  who  come  to  the  con¬ 
vention  to  visit  the  Fair  as  well — to  visit  often  with  a 
determination  to  use  it  as  it  should  be  used. 

February  7th  to  14th — remember  those  dates.  They 
are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  first  Spring  buying  season. 
They  are  convenient  to  every  merchant  and  buyer. 

Think  of  the  Fair  now  for  a  few  moments  in  its 
bigger  aspects.  Consider  it  both  as  a  worthy  ideal  and 
a  practical  convenience. 

Of  course,  you  are  coming  to  the  Fair ! 


Fair  and  Convention  at 
Same  Time 

LL  of  our  members  are  coming  to  the 
J\  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  which 
w///  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  9th  to  \3th,  inclusive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  National  Merchandise  Buyers’ 
Fair  zvill  be  in  progress  at  Grand  Central 
Palace. 

The  Association  has  arranged  to  hold  these 
tzvo  great  extents  simultaneously  zvith  the  single 
idea  of  serving  the  convenience  of  merchants 
and  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
zvill  be  ample  time  to  do  justice  to  both  the 
Convention  and  the  Fair.  It  zvill  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  prolong  your  z'isit  to  Nezv  York  or 
make  an  c.rtra  trip. 

'IVe  knozv  that  every  progressive  retailer  zvill 
take  full  advantage  of  this  zvonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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The  Business  Outlook  for  1925 


Bankers,  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  Describe  for  our  Members 
Their  Views  of  the  Commercial  Probabilities  for  the  New  Year 


PREDICTIONS  have  value  when  they  come  from 
men  whose  judgment  and  experience  we  respect. 
The  Association  has  invited  a  few  such  leaders  in 
the  banking,  manufacturing  and  department  store  field 
to  express  for  the  benefit  of  our  membership  their  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  year  1925. 

What  these  men  have  to  say  in  the  following  pages  is 
offered  not  as  an  infallible  guide  for  the  future,  but  as  a 
welcome  aid  in  setting  up  plans  for  the  coming  months. 
What  you  read  here  should  be  checked  with  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  past  year,  and  the  different  points  of 


view  brought  into  focus  with  your  own  appraisal  of  what 
lies  ahead. 

These  opinions  are  published  without  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  draw  conclusions  or  justify  any  difference  in 
viewpoint.  There  is  real  worth  in  every  statement  that 
we  have  placed  before  you.  All  are  reproduced  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  were  originally  written. 

A  careful  reading  will  amply  repay  you  for  the  time 
you  devote  to  it.  We  are  sure  that  our  entire  member¬ 
ship  will  join  in  our  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  have  cooperated  with  us  in  making  possible  this 
forecast. 


Survey  of  World  Conditions  Justifies  Optimism 

By  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce 


A  FORECAST  of  the  business  future  must  be  simply  a 
weighing  of  the  economic  and  political  forces  in 
motion.  The  annual  survey  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  shows  that  the  New  Year  begins  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  world  upon  more  solid  founda¬ 
tions  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  spots  of  secondary  importance  there  has 
been  during  the  past  year  a  real  advance  toward  social, 
economic  and  political  stability  throughout  the  world. 

Generally  the  world  is  producing  more  goods,  there  is 
fuller  employment,  there  are  higher  standards  of  living, 
more  assurance  of  economic  stability  for  the  future  and 
more  promise  of  peace  than  we  have  seen  for  many 
years.  The  world  is  by  no  means  free  from  liability  to' 
economic  shock,  yet  the  forces  today  in  motion  all  tend 
to  great  promise  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

In  our  own  country  the  outstanding  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  year  has  been  the  very  large  recovery  in 
agriculture  after  its  two-year  lag  behind  the  recovery  of 
industry.  The  fanners  have  a  large  measure  of  losses 
in  the  last  three  years  yet  to  recover,  but  their  outlook  is 
encouraging.  There  are  some  secondary  difficulties  still 
remaining,  particularly  in  the  cattle  industry  and  the 
effect  of  the  sub-normal  corn  crop;  but  the  prices  of  all 
farm  products  are  gradually  moving  toward  the  general 
average  of  commodity  prices.  This  improvement  in 
prices  of  farm  products  has  been  paralleled  with  some 
decrease  in  the  prices  of  many  industrial  commodities, 
such  as  fuel,  building  materials,  metals,  etc.,  so  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  average  of  all  price  levels, 
and  thus  the  farmers’  purchasing  power  is  being  reme¬ 
died  in  both  directions. 

Price  Stability 

While  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  adjustment  in 
prices  of  single  commodities  during  the  year,  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  all  commodities  has  varied  but  3  per 
cent  as  between  the  ends  of  the  years  1922,  1923  and 
1924.  It  would  thus  appear  that  we  are  tending  to  the 
common  level  in  prices  of  about  50  per  cent  over  pre¬ 


war,  which  seems  to  represent  at  least  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  plane  in  prices. 

The  average  wage  in  industry  has  been  stable  during 
the  last  year,  and  remains  around  100  per  cent  above  pre¬ 
war,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  maintained  almost 
exactly  the  same  level  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  1922,  1923  and  1924,  about  72  per  cent  over  pre¬ 
war.  Our  labor,  therefore,  continues  to  enjoy  the  highest 
real  wage  in  its  history.  There  was  some  unemployment 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  it  has  now  been  largely 
overcome. 

Production  Improving 

While  there  was  '  some  slackening  of  manufacturing 
production  as  a  whole  in  the  spring,  due  in  part  to  the 
uncertainties  of  election  and  in  part  to  reduction  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks,  yet  there  was  but  little  slackening  at 
any  time  in  consumption  of  major  articles  as  shown  by 
the  continued  high  levels  of  car  loadings,  of  sales  of 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments  and  of  construction 
activities.  The  end  of  the  year  finds  us  with  a  recov¬ 
ered  industrial  production  at  practically  the  same  levels 
as  a  year  ago. 

Two  industries — textiles  and  northern  soft  coal — have 
lagged  in  recovery.  The  textiles  are  suffering  in  part 
from  sharp  competition  of  foreign  imports,  and  in  part 
from  shift  in  national  habits.  An  improvement  may  l)e 
looked  for  in  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  construction  work  of  the  country  has  maintained 
high  activity.  While  the  shortage,  particularly  of  hous¬ 
ing  and  business  buildings,  due  to  the  cessation  of  con-  * 
struction  during  the  war,  has  been  to  a  large  degree  over¬ 
come,  yet  continued  high  real  wages  and  general  pros-  ^ 
jierity  create  a  demand  in  excess  of  that  due  only  to 
increasing  population,  because  of  the  insistance  of  a 
population  of  rising  standards  of  living  for  more  elbow  ;■ 
room  and  better  housing  generally.  i 

Our  foreign  trade  has  shown  considerable  expansion  ? 
during  the  year  in  exports,  and  some  decrease  in  im-  i 
ports.  The  increase  in  export  figures  has  been  due  I 
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in  some  degree  to  the  higher  prices  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  though  chiefly  to  general  expansion  in  all  exports ; 
the  decrease  in  imports  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
lessening  activity  in  production  lines  at  the  middle  of  the 
year,  thus  reducing  the  requirements  for  imports  of  raw 
material.  The  total  of  our  exports  for  the  year  will 
show  about  four  billion  six  hundred  millions  and  our 
imports  about  three  billion  six  hundred  millions.  The 
merchandise  balance  will  be  about  one  billion  dollars  in 
our  favor.  The  net  gold  imports  for  the  year  in  partial 
liquidation  of  this  balance  amounts  to  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  eighty  millions. 

International  trade  in  the  world  as  a  whole  shows  a 
larger  movement  of  commodities  during  the  past  year 
than  at  any  time  since  before  the  war.  But  international 
exchange  of  goods,  measured  in  quantities,  is  probably 
still  10  or  12  per  cent  below  pre-war,  although  the 
United  States  is  unique  amongst  the  large  combatant  na¬ 
tions  in  having  recovered  its  foreign  trade  to  a  point 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  above  pre-war  on  a  quantity 
basis. 

Financial  Aspects 

The  year  has  again  been  marked  by  a  decrease  in 
federal  taxation  and  by  a  large  discharge  of  federal 
debt,  which  will  amount  for  the  year  to  something  in 
excess  of  $900,000,000. 

Time  and  demand  deposits  in  member  banks  show 
an  increase  of  about  two  billion  eight  hundred  millions, 
and  bank  clearings  for  the  year  were  higher  than  in 
1923.  The  gold  reserves  have  not  increased  despite 
imports  because  of  the  larger  circulation  given  to  gold 
certificates.  Savings  continue  at  a  very  high  rate,  as 
indicated  by  the  increasing  savings  deposits,  the  large 
absorption  of  bond  issues,  and  the  extraordinary  expan¬ 
sion  in  insurance,  thus  demonstrating  that  there  has 
been  maintained  a  high  state  of  efficiency  throughout 
industry  and  commerce,  with  little  evidence  of  waste, 
extravagance  and  speculation. 

In  fact,  the  most  far  reaching  movement  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  today  is  the  larger  understanding  of  its  broad 


problems,  the  better  appreciation  of  the  factors  of  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  definite  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
waste,  through  more  stable  employment,  through  better 
administrative  methods  and  through  the  rapid  march  of 
scientific  discovery.  That  we  are  to  maintain  wages  at 
100  per  cent  above  pre-war  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
72  per  cent  and  the  average  wholesale  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties  about  50  per  cent  above  pre-war  is  the  very  definite 
proof  of  increasing  efficiency  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  free  flow  of  competitive  action. 

Inflation  Unlikely 

It  has  l)een  suggested  in  some  press  quarters  at  home 
and  abroad  that  the  result  of  these  favorable  factors 
may  be  leading  our  country  towards  a  p)eriod  of  inflation 
of  the  character  of  1919-20  with  its  disaster  of  1921.  It 
can  be  assuredly  stated  that  we  are  on  the  march  of 
wholesome  recovery  from  the  war  and  there  is 
no  present  indication  of  inflation.  We  only  se¬ 
cure  inflation  when  undue  expansion  of  credit  finds 
its  outlet  in  bidding  up  prices  after  the  plant  and 
labor  capacity  of  the  country  is  employed  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  We  have  reached  no  such  stage  because  there  is 
still  a  margin  of  labor  capacity  for  enlarged  output  in 
the  form,  however,  of  more  full  time  employment  than 
from  f)eople  out  of  work. 

As  a  nation  our  business  men,  bankers  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  have  gained  enormously  during  the  past  four 
years  in  understanding  of  the  basic  factors  which  create 
healthy  prosperity  as  distinguished  from  over  expansion 
as  well  as  in  understanding  of  their  responsibilities  in 
the  matter.  Our  informational  services  are  now  upon 
such  a  basis  as  quickly  detect  dangerous  currents.  It 
might  be  added  that  a  holiday  season  when  anyone  might 
think  about  safeguards  from  overexpansion  is  infinitely 
more  comfortable  than  one  fraught  with  negative  prob¬ 
lems  of  repair  of  economic  depression. 

Altogether  forces  in  motion  both  at  home  and  abroad 
mark  solid  progress  toward  peace  and  toward  prosperity 
for  the  coming  year. 


How  Prominent  Bankers  View  the  Future 


GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

Vice-President,  The  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

The  year  1925  opens  to  more  hopeful  conditions  the 
world  over  than  any  other  year  since  the  great  war  dis¬ 
turbed  the  equilibrium  of  trade  and  industry  everywhere. 
Improvement  had  been  going  on  in  previous  years,  for 
the  economic  forces  tend  naturally  to  restore  order,  but 
the  political  and  social  controversies  in  Europe  have  been 
so  complex  and  menacing  that  they  have  seemed  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  situation  and  prevent  the  full  restoration  of  con¬ 
fidence.  These  conditions  have  improved  decidedly  in  the 
past  year.  Social  order  is  more  firmly  established  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fever  for  political  agitation  and  experiment 
has  died  away,  and  even  the  antagonisms  arising  from 
the  war  have  been  subdued  by  the  desire  for  peace  and 
the  reestablishment  of  industry. 

The  reparations  settlement  has  been  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  factor  in  this  process  of  improvement.  Europe  is 


the  center  of  the  world’s  exchanges,  and  normal  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  restored  anywhere  so  long  as  the  rep¬ 
arations  question  remained  unsettled.  It  overhung  the 
entire  world  situation,  and  already  the  beneficial  effects 
of  settlement  are  widely  felt.  The  exports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  in  the  last  five  months  have  been 
far  ahead  of  those  for  corresponding  months  in  any  other 
year  since  the  war,  and  the  increase  to  Germany  has  been 
the  principal  factor  in  the  gain.  Moreover,  the  benefits 
of  better  conditions  do  not  appear  simply  in  direct  trade 
with  Germany.  The  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial, 
commenting  upon  shipments  of  cotton  goods  to  Central 
America,  expresses  the  opinion  that  large  purchases  of 
coffee  by  Germany  in  recent  months  probably  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  increased  sales  of  Lancashire  products  in 
those  countries  and  in  Brazil. 

No  Political  Bounds  to  Trade 

The  volume  of  trade  between  Europe  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  recent  years  has  been  much  below  that  of  pre- 
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war  years,  because  of  the  derangement  of  industry  and 
its  eifect  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  European 
populations  and  in  turn  upon  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  which  Europe  has  been  accustomed  to 
import.  The  low  prices  of  such  products  in  this  country 
have  illustrated  the  situation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  was  honored  last  month  with 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  New  York,  given  in  recognition 
of  his  services  as  a  member  of  the  Dawes  Committee. 
Speaking  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  other  countries,  he  said:  “We  may  debate 
political  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  we 
will,  but  we  must  participate  in  its  business  and  business, 
like  science,  knows  no  political  boundaries  and  in  its  dic¬ 
tionary  there  is  no  such  word  as  isolation.” 

The  economic  organization  of  the  world  is  interdepend¬ 
ent,  and  no  part  can  function  properly  unless  all  the 
parts  are  in  order  and  right  relations  are  maintained  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  essential  fact  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  organization  is  based  on  an  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  and  that  prices  are  the  means  by  which  the 
measurements  are  made.  Any  disturbance  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  price  relations  affects  the  flow  of  exchanges  with 
the  result  that  goods  pile  up  and  industry  slows  down. 
It  may  seem  advantageous  to  the  producers  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  have  the  exchange  value  of  their  products 
raised  in  relation  to  agricultural  products,  but  when  it 
appears  that  the  farmers  must  take  less  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  consequence,  and  that  employment  in  the  factories 
must  be  reduced,  the  advantage  is  seen  to  be  largely 
fictitious. 

Prosperity  Defined 

The  world  is  passing  out  of  such  a  situation,  and  this 
is  one  reason  for  confidence  that  it  is  entering  upon  bet¬ 
ter  times.  Prosperity  is  a  state  of  balanced  industry, 
in  which  the  production  and  prices  of  the  various  com¬ 
modities  and  services  are  so  well  adjusted  that  all  are 
readily  exchanged,  with  everybody  busy  and  nothing 
left  over.  This  situation  is  more  nearly  approached  today 
than  at  any  time  since  1920,  and  there  is  this  difference 
between  conditions  now  and  in  1920,  viz:  that  then  they 
were  highly  abnormal,  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  im- 
'  parted  by  the  war,  making  a  readjustment  of  prices  in¬ 
evitable,  while  at  this  time  the  readjustment  has  been 
accomplished,  or  at  least  future  adjustments  may  be 
expected  to  be  moderate  and  accomplished  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  disturbance. 

In  short,  with  normal  trade  relations  between  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  being  restored, 
the  equilibrium  between  manufacturers  and  agriculture 
practically  restored  with  credit  conditions  favorable  to 
industrial  expansion,  and  confidence  generally  reestab¬ 
lished,  the  situation  is  poised  and  ready  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all-round  industrial  activity.  The  country'  has 
passed  through  liquidation  and  a  deflation  of  prices. 
Some  degree  of  recovery  from  the  low  point  has  been 
made,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  course  of  inflation 
has  been  run  since  1921,  or  that  inflation  exists  here  in 
comparison  with  prices  or  conditions  in  other  countries. 
The  rise  in  the  stock  market  has  occasioned  some  com¬ 
ment,  but  while  the  movement  there  has  been  notable 
and  some  issues  may  have  been  unduly  advanced,  the 
movement  as  a  whole  has  been  no  more  than  a  natural 


response  to  the  pronounced  change  of  sentiment  which 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  business  community.  It 
represents  recovery  from  a  state  of  depression. 

Profit  Fluctuations 

The  stock  arguments  of  those  who  incline  to  pessimism 
do  not  appeal  to  us  under  existing  conditions.  It  is  said, 
for  one  thing,  that  the  profits  of  industry  are  very  small. 
It  is  true  that  profits  have  been  generally  small  in  the 
past  year,  but  profits  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  trade. 
Profits  arise  from  the  relations  between  demand  and 
supply,  and  the  differences-  in  costs  between  competitors. 
When  trade  slackens,  profits  tend  to  disappear  for  the 
marginal  producers  and  competition  narrows  down  to 
those  operating  on  lower  cost  levels ;  when  trade  expands 
and  the  production  of  the  high  cost  concerns  is  required, 
prices  rise  to  a  level  at  which  they  can  operate ;  but  the 
fact  that  profits  are  small  is.no  sign  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  larger. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  prosperity  in  agriculture  is 
due  to  exceptional  conditions,  and  that  next  year  agri¬ 
culture  may  be  back  in  the  slough  of  despond.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  but  the  two  greatest  periods  of  prosperity  this 
country  ever  has  known,  beginning  in  1879  and  1898, 
were  inaugurated  with  similar  conditions  in  agriculture, 
to  wit: — large  crops  at  home  and  short  crops  abroad. 
Moreover,  it  is  apparent  from  the  prices  now  prevailing 
that  the  crops  of  1923,  although  exceptionally  large,  sold 
too  low.  The  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  been 
unsettled  and  demoralized  in  recent  years  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  about  Russian  exports  and  European  purchasing 
power.  It  is  evident  that  with  prosperity  prevailing  the 
world  will  consume  at  a  fair  price  a  good  deal  more 
grain  than  has  been  produced  in  1924.  The  carry-over 
was  not  large  last  year,  and  this  year  prices  are  forced 
hieh  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  consumption. 

Foreign  Competition 

It  is  said  that  we  are  likely  to  have  sharp  competition 
from  Europe,  underselling  us  in  many  markets,  possibly 
including  our  own.  We  have  pointed  out  that  increased 
productive  capacity  in  Europe  will  mean  increased  buy¬ 
ing  power,  and  that  in  our  opinion  this  country  will  gain 
more  than  it  will  lose  by  the  change.  If  our  producers 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  benefited  by  better 
conditions  in  Europe  the  reaction  upon  other  lines  of 
industry  will  more  than  offset  the  competition  these  lines 
will  feel  from  Europe.  Moreover,  we  had  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Europe  before  the  war,  including  Germany, 
in  the  full  stren^h  of  her  industrial  power.  Even  the 
Germans  and  Belgians  cannot  work  any  more  than  all 
the  time,  and  in  fact  are  only  working  8  hours  per  day 
now,  against  10  before  the  war.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  foreign  industries  have  unlimited  powers  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  said  that  our  productive  capacity  in  many  in¬ 
dustries  is  far  beyond  our  capacity  to  consume,  com¬ 
pelling  us  to  export  and  thus  making  us  subject  to 
foreign  competition.  That  always  has  been  the  case  in 
some  industries,  but  there  is  no  other  important  indus¬ 
trial  country  so  little  dependent  upon  foreign  markets 
as  the  United  States.  Moreover,  we  doubt  if  the  leading 
industries  of  the  United  States  are  found  to  be  overde¬ 
veloped  when  a  period  of  general  prosperity  comes. 
Every  such  period  in  the  past  has  found  us  under  the 
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necessity  of  expanding  all  our  industries.  As  for  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  its  capacity  has  been  materially 
increased  since  the  war,  and  it  is  running  at  about  80 
per  cent  of  capacity  now.  Our  problem  in  a  period  of 
general  prosperity  will  be  to  find  the  labor  to  operate  the 
industries  at  capacity. 

Maintaining  Trade  Balance 

It  is  pointed  out  that  we  have  done  a  great  amount 
of  house-building,  the  railroads  have  been  buying  heavily 
of  equipment  for  several  years,  and  that  the  saturation 
point  in  automobiles  must  be  about  reached ;  where  then 
is  the  demand  coming  from  to  keep  our  industries  em¬ 
ployed?  One  skeptic  asks  if  we  can  live  by  doing  each 
other’s  washing? 

The  last  question  suggests  the  answer  to  all  the  others. 
If  by  doing  each  other’s  washing  is  meant  .orking  for 
each  other,  that  is  precisely  what  modern  industry  con¬ 
sists  of,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  limits  upon  it.  The 
whole  problem  is  in  keeping  industry  in  balance,  or  in 
other  words,  in  so  directing  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  industry  that  goods  and  services  will  be  offered  in 
proper  proportions.  That  difficulty  never  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  in  a  state  of  free  industry,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  things  to  think  about  when  business  is  booming 
\vith  danger  of  overdevelopment,  and  we  need  not  worry 
about  it  just  now. 

Conservative  Optimism 

As  for  houses,  possibly  a  little  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  ones  would  lower  costs  with  benefits  so 
important  and  widespread  as  to  fully  compensate  for  a 
temporary  slackening  of  activity  in  that  quarter.  The 
automobile  industry  has  passed  a  great  many  saturation 
points,  and  even  if  one  has  been  reached,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  this  is  ominous  of  industrial  de¬ 
pression.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  other  industries  if  the  sat¬ 
uration  point  for  automobiles  had  been  reached  lower 
down,  but  that  is  an  abstract  question  which  we  have 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss. 

To  sum  up,  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  stable  and 
enduring  prosperity,  subject  to  the  temporary  fluctua¬ 
tions  that  result  from  unbalanced  development.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  immediate  situation  to  give  a  great  start 
to  trade,  but  the  way  is  clear,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
business  goes  forward  with  growing  momentum. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES 

Vice-President,  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  year  1925  promises  to  be  one  of  business  recovery 
developing  into  prosperity.  The  fundamental  factors 
making  for  good  general  business  are  in  better  balance 
with  one  another  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
past.  They  include  increasing  industrial  production  after 
a  period  of  restricted  activity,  greater  export  demand, 
better  conditions  in  agricultural  districts,  efficient  rail 
transportation,  and  easy  credit  conditions. 

The  present  prospects  are  that  during  1925  the  trend 
of  wholesale  prices,  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
generally  upward.  It  is  probable  that  industrial  output 


will  be  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1924,  and  that  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  better.  The  margin  of  profit  should  be 
larger  in  most  lines,  and  this  promises  to  be  particularly 
true  in  the  basic  industries. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  business  recovery  now 
developing  may  go  forward  with  undue  rapidity,  and 
that  the  wave  of  speculation  that  is  now  going  forward 
in  security  markets  and  some  sorts  of  commodities  may 
extend  to  ordinary  business  and  industrial  operations. 
This  would  be  unfortunate,  and  probably  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  will  not  take  place.  As  conditions  are  now  develop¬ 
ing,  business  men  are  justified  in  looking  forward  to 
1925  with  a  large  measure  of  hopeful  confidence. 

*  *  # 

GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank 
Chicago,  III. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  favorable  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  as  good  as  at  present  and  possibly 
better.  American  farmers  are  receiving  high  prices  for 
their  products  and,  consequently,  are  able  to  pay  debts 
and  buy  goods  with  greater  freedom  than  has  b^n  the 
case  at  any  time  since  1920.  The  railroads  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  therefore  in  position  to  make  liberal  expenditures 
for  improvements,  equipment,  supplies  and  labor,  and 
these  expenditures  create  a  very  large  volume  of  general 
business.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  flourishing.  Re¬ 
ports  are  that  the  movement  of  merchandise  into  con¬ 
sumers’  hands  is  increasing. 

The  November  elections  inspired  confidence  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  assured  the  country  a  courageous,  able  and  hon¬ 
est  administration  at  Washington.  The  banks  of  the 
country  are  sound,  the  reserve  ratio  at  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  is  high  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  money 
and  credit  with  which  to  finance  a  healthy  expansion  of 
business. 

*  *  * 

BENJAMIN  M.  ANDERSON,  JR. 

Economist,  The  Chase  National  Bank 

New  York 

I  look  for  a  good  year  in  1925.  The  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  is  better  balanced  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
in  view  of  the  rise  in  agricultural  prices  in  1924.  This 
rise  was  due,  to  be  sure,  to  temporary  and  accidental 
causes,  namely,  crop  failure  in  Canada  and  short  crops 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  the  United  States, 
but  even  with  normal  crops  in  1925  we  may  expect  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  still  to  be  good  in  view  of  the  great  im¬ 
provement  which  1924  has  seen  in  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Dawes  plan  and  amelioration  of  na¬ 
tional  jealousies.  There  are  countries  of  Europe  which 
still  have  serious  financial  difficulties  to  face,  and  we  on 
this  side  need  to  be  cautions  in  view  of  artificially  cheap 
money  with  the  temptation  which  it  offers  for  speculative 
excesses.  But  our  banks  and  merchants  have  been  pur¬ 
suing  a  conservative  policy  and  I  think  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  With  conservative  financial  policy,  the  im¬ 
proved  industrial  balance  should  give  us  good  business. 
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Leading  Retailers  Show  Conservative  Optimism 


GEORGE  B.  JOHNSON 

President,  R.  H.  White  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 

From  everything  we  read,  there  seems  to  have  been 
within  the  last  few  months  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  all  the  important  fundamental  conditions  which 
make  for  good  business  country-wide  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  merchants  can  confidently  count  on  sat¬ 
isfactory  business  during  1925. 

*  Si  * 

EDGAR  S.  BAMBERGER 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

We  are  preparing  for  a  good  spring  business.  The 
conditions  that  have  retarded  active  retailing  for  the  past 
few  months  should  have  entirely  disappeared  before  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Non-employment  existing  prior  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  is  already  diminishing. 

Extensive  building  operations,  both  in  industrial  plants 
and  private  homes,  are  evident  in  our  immediate  terri¬ 
tory.  Retail  stocks  are  in  healthy  condition.  In  other 
words,  prepare  for  prosperity. 

Si  *  * 

W.  T.  GRANT 

W.  T.  Grant  Company 

New  York 

My  guess  is  that  1925  will  be  a  prosperous  year  for 
the  following  reasons : 

First,  everyone  expects  prosperity,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
motes  a  broadening  of  trade. 

Second,  the  farmer  has,  or  will  have,  more  money  than 
he  has  had  since  1919. 

Third,  Mr.  Coolidge  will  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  He  will  not  be  led  astray,  and  politics  will 
not  interfere  with  business. 

Fourth,  economic  conditions  abroad  are  more  settled, 
permitting  a  normal  flow  of  commerce. 

However,  there  is  an  element  of  danger  for .  1925  in 
too  much  optimism  and  too  much  extravagance.  The 
successful  business  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  concern 
which  has  been  built  around  methods  of  strict  economy, 
a  virtue  the  younger  business  man  of  today  seems  to 
know  little  about. 

*  Si  Si 

HORACE  A.  SAKS 

Saks  &  Company 

New  York 

The  basic  conditions  in  the  country  are  good,  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  is  excellent,  and  the  foreign  situation  seems 
to  be  improving  very  much.  All  these  factors  have  been 
reflected  in  the  securities  markets  since  election,  and  I 
believe  that  1925  will  prove  a  prosperous  year  in  our 
business.  There  will  be,  however,  dangers  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  allows  himself  to  be  stampeded  into  the  large 
and  long  time  commitments.  The  merchant  who  aban¬ 
dons  his  position  as  a  trader,  and  who  becomes  a  spec¬ 


ulator  in  merchandise,  runs  the  same  risk  that  every 
other  speculator  runs  —  he  might  do  very  well,  or  he 
might  do  very  badly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HENRY  M.  SHARTENBERG 

President,  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  believe  that  the  stage  is  set  for  a  jieriod  of  exceptional 
prosperity,  which  will  extend  through  1925  and  possibly 
well  into  1926.  My  reasons  are  that  the  position  of  the 
agriculturalist  is  constantly  improving,  and  while  he  is 
j)aying  off  the  old  debts,  nevertheless  has  some  surplus 
money  to  spend  for  needed  commodities.  This  will  help 
to  stimulate  retail  trade,  and  in  turn  the  increased  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  retailers  will  stimulate  production  and  be 
beneficial  especially  to  the  mills  of  New  England  which 
have  long  felt  the  needs  of  such  stimulus.  Also  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  are  large  purchasers  of  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  again  in  the  market,  since  they  are  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  more  prosperity  than  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
are  making  money.  Indirectly  this  is  another  factor  in 
stimulating  retail  trade.  The  steel  industry,  another  basic 
factor,  is  running  at  many  mills  up  to  80  per  cent  of 
capacity,  which  means  the  giving  of  employment  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  well-paid 
workers.  Therefore,  with  all  these  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  exceptionally  sound,  and  a  president  with  a  working 
majority  of  his  own  party  in  Congress,  which  will  give  a 
long  needed  legislation  a  chance  to  be  passed.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  a  period  of  exceedingly  prosperous  business 
is  before  us. 

Si  Si  Si 

CHESTER  A.  BROWN 

Chairman,  Mdse.  Mgrs.  Group 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Business  for  the  early  part  of  1925  gives  every  present 
indication  of  being  good.  Prices  in  some  markets  show 
a  disposition  to  strengthen,  which  is  taken  as  a  good 
omen  in  some  quarters. 

It  is  hazardous  to  make  any  prediction  beyond  the 
Spring  and  Summer  season,  at  this  time,  as  the  tangible 
information  on  which  might  be  based  any  intelligent 
forecast  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  is  meager,  and  one 
guess  would  be  as  good  as  another. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  prospect  that  would 
warrant  any  change  in  the  method  of  buying  that  has  for 
the  most  part  characterized  retail  business  for  quite  a 
few  seasons  past.  Caution  and  conservatism  must  still 
be  the  watch  words,  with  the  consequent  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market. 

S  Si  * 

E.  C.  SAMS 

President,  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
New  York 

Without  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  contributing  causes 
entering  into  my  conviction,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  1925  will  be  a  satisfactory  year. 
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Manufacturers,  retailers  and  business  organizations  gen¬ 
erally  should  proceed  with  that  attitude  of  expectancy. 

I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  say  that  it  will  be  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  year  as  regards  to  the  easy  securing  of  extra 
volume  and  profits.  Competition  should  and  will  be  in¬ 
tense.  Too  much  uncontrolled  or  misdirected  optimism 
is  not  a  good  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  few  if  any  are 
])essimistic,  nor  have  they  a  right  to  be.  All  intercourse 
between  men  and  between  business  organizations  is  builded 
on  confidence.  Confidence  has  been  re-established.  The 
spirit  of  thrift,  sponsored  by  an  able  exponent,  is  having 
its  effect. 

In  my  opinion,  business  men  have  every  right  to  look 
forward  hopefully  and  expectantly. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  SHEA 

President,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  wish  I  were  more  certain  in  my  own  mind  as  to  just 
what  are  the  prospects  for  the  fall  of  1925.  High  wages 
from  a  fine  employment  situation,  good  prices  for  the 
crops  and  a  settled  political  policy,  will  surely  give  us  a 
good  spring  business.  The  fall,  I  believe,  rests  very 
largely  upon  the  present  rate  of  productive  manufacturing. 
Manufacturing  has  unquestionably  improved  to  a  verj 
marked  degree  since  the  election,  and  if  that  improvement 
continues  at  about  the  same  rate,  the  retailers  are  going 
to  have  a  big  business  in  1925. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  manufacturing  boom  should 
prove  a  short-lived  one,  I  believe  that  we  will  have  good 
business  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  next  fall  will 
have  a  repetition  of  this  fall. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  lean  months  which  many  distrib¬ 
utors  have  had  this  fall  were  due  to  the  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early  fall. 
The  people  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  their  expendi¬ 
tures  during  those  months,  but  they  should  within  the  next 
few  weeks  and.  therefore,  as  I  see  it.  the  spring  business 
is  sure  to  be  good. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

VICTOR  W.  SINCERE 

President,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

New  York 

Optimism  seems  to  be  bulging  the  sides  of  all  fore¬ 
casts  when  the  question  of  1925  prospects  is  raised,  but 
let  us  all  pray  that  it  is  at  least  sane  optimism. 

The  retail  industry  came  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  and  early  1921,  which 
I  feel  sure  has  left  its  indelible  mark,  and  as  the  result 
of  which  probably  1925  will  see  it  “more  open  to  buy” 
than  in  the  last  three  years,  and  less  susceptible  to  over¬ 
stocks. 

The  purchase  pxswer  of  the  consumer  is  steadily  rising, 
both  in  farming  as  well  as  industrial  communities,  and 
as  our  welfare,  as  distributor,  is  in  exact  ratio  with  this 
changing  upcurve.  it  is  only  reasonable  to  look  forward 
with  security  on  the  horizon  of  the  next  few  years  of  the 
retail  industry. 

.Should  we  not  now,  on  the  threshold  of  such  a  pros¬ 
perous  era,  give  keen  thought  to  operating  costs ;  for 
must  we  not  realize  that  costs  of  distribution  are  ever 
rising?  I  feel  sure  that  our  hopes  for  increased  volume 


should  be  linked  with  a  determination  to  do  away  with 
an  ever-growing  tendency  to  extravagance  in  business. 

♦  ♦  * 

H.  C.  ANNABLE 

Treasurer,  Almy,  Bigelotv  &  Washburn,  Inc. 

Salem,  Mass. 

In  our  estimation,  the  business  outlook  for  1925  is 
favorable. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  retail  business  follows 
the  curve  of  general  business  rather  closely,  after  a  lapse 
of  several  months.  The  downward  trend  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  was  reflected  in  retail  business  in  from  seven  to  nine 
months,  according  to  recent  statistics  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined.  Past  experience  indicates  that  the  retail  trade  has 
resixjnded  to  the  upward  swing  in  general  business  in 
from  five  to  seven  months. 

We  have  all  seen  the  general  improvement  in  business 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months, 'and  we  believe,  here  in 
Salem,  that  the  retail  business  will  again  follow  the  uj)- 
ward  curve  and  we  expect  the  Spring  of  1925  to  show 
a  moderate  but  healthy  improvement. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  merchants  should  continue 
to  merchandise  very  carefully,  maintaining  small  but  com¬ 
plete  stocks,  striving  for  better  turn-overs  and  depending 
on  their  profits  from  better  merchandising  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  gross  margins  in  an  effort  to  obtain  large  in¬ 
creases  in  volume. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

S.  F.  ROTHSCHILD 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  prospects  for  1925  are  encouraging.  General  re¬ 
tail  conditions  have  been  satisfactory  for  1924,  and  they 
should  continue  to  show  improvement.  Washington  is 
setting  a  good  example  as  to  economy  in  expenditures 
which  the  entire  business  community  can  follow  to  good 
advantage. 

Commodity  prices  are  firm  and  in  some  lines  shown  an 
advancing  tendency.  With  properly  assorted  stocks  and 
a  close  study  of  the  wants  of  the  public,  the  merchants 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  should  find 
1925  an  excellent  year. 

♦  *  * 

DONALD  DEY 

Dey  Brothers  &  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  merchants  as  a  rule  are  predis¬ 
posed  to  be  optimistic.  Those  who  are  students  of  cycles 
in  business,  and  are  close  observers  of  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  movements  of  merchandise,  seem  to  be  op¬ 
timistic. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  merchant  being  optimistic,  but  we  are  face 
to  face  with  hard  facts  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
realities.  We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  gap  between  theory  and  practice.  This  leads 
me  to  say  that  the  wise  merchant  is  he  who  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  incidental  things  that  will  enter  into 
his  business  in  1925. 

.^n  old  New  England  expression  perhaps  covers  what 
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SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 

President,  Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York 

A  man  who  has  the  responsibility  of  analyzing  and 
planning  a  future  course  in  business  ought  to  be  as  fear¬ 
ful  of  optimism  as  he  is  of  pessimism.  These  are  two 
emotional  reactions  occupying  opposite  ends  of  the  scale. 
Somewhere  in  between  is  the  line  of  reality.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  best  guide  for  those  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  planning. 

We  have  no  fear  of  the  future  but  are  being  careful 
not  to  let  optimism  lead  us  into  danger.  Whatever  the 
past  performance  may  have  been  and  however  promising 
the  future  may  be,  we  are  living  in  times  which  produce 
many  unusual  situations.  It  behooves  us  all  to  investigate 
carefully  and  plan  thoughtfully  and  to  be  ready  for  the 
unusual  opportnities  and  for  the  unexpected  emergencies. 


I  have  in  mind  in  a  few  words:  “Trust  God,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry.” 

A  merchant  with  a  large  business  must  have  in  mind 
the  fickleness  of  fashion  and  the  subtleties  of  retailing  in 
order  to  make  1925  what  he  wishes  it  to  be. 

I  am  looking  for  a  reasonably  good  year. 


BERNARD  HEINZ 
The  Heinz  Store 
Scranton,  Pa. 

The  fair  increase  in  early  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  will  prove  most  profitable  to  that  type  of  merchant 
who  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  improved  himself 
by  the  correct  use  of  data,  furnished  by  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  others,  resulting  in 
him  knowing  just  how  he  stands,  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it  correctly.  The  retailer  being  consistently  con¬ 
servative,  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  will  soon  fol¬ 
low,  producing  better  general  conditions. 

Thus  the  fair  increase  could  easily  be  met  without 
much  ado,  by  that  type  of  merchant  described  above, 
which  should  prove  once  again,  that  the  middle  road  is  the 
best  course  to  follow. 


F.  J.  PAXON 

Davison-Paxon-Stokes  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Georgia  has  had  three  years  of  famine.  The  larger 
cities  did  not  feel  the  effect  until  the  beginning  of  1924, 
then  the  tide  of  the  so-called  prosperity  slowly  receded, 
so  that  the  present  year  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory, 
especially  in  our  line  of  business. 

What  1925  may  hold  no  one  knows.  I  am  a  profound 
optimist  and  believe  that  the  tide  has  receded  as  far  as 
possible,  and  that  there  will  be  a  return  of  prosperity  next 
year.  All  this  I  base  on  many  reasons  ;  first,  December  has 
started  off  in  good  shape.  The  farm  lands  of  Georgia 
are  gradually  regaining  their  strength,  and  I  frankly  be¬ 
lieve  the  worst  is  over. 

Now,  there  are  many  reasons  why  ’24  was  a  bad  year, 
not  only  agriculturally,  but  commercially.  We  had  the 
most  unseasonable  weather,  practically  no  fall ;  hence  the 
merchants  sold  few  fall  goods.  Then  a  long  rainy  spell 
followed  by  a  three  months’  drought. 


D.  F.  KELLY 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Fair 
Chicago,  111. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  public  will  buy  merchandise 
of  the  right  character  provided  it  is  priced  satisfactorily, 
but  quality  and  style  must  be  right. 

The  buying  public — we  refer  to  the  great  mass  of  men 
and  women  who  are  employed,  demand  style  and  quality 
at  reasonable  prices — they  respond  quickly  when  correct 
merchandise  is  offered  at  right  prices.  They  have  been 
making  good  money  and  are  spending  their  earnings 
wisely. 

Recent  events,  such  as  the  presidential  election  being 
out  of  the  way — the  improvement  in  the  price  of  farm 
products — the  outlook  for  improved  conditions  in  Europe 
— all  form  a  background  against  which  retail  merchants 
are  building  for  the  future,  wisely  and  with  safety. 

The  Fair  has  no  misgivings  as  to  1925  and  is  shaping 
its  plans  accordingly. 


J.  B.  WALKER 

Secy.  &  Trem.,  The  Pelletier  Store,  Company  ,  ’ .  “"t''*"  Possibilities  of  an  improved  business 

rp  ir  during  the  coming  year  m  this  section  over  that  of  the 

loPEKA,  KANSAS  yg^j.  ygj.y  favorable. 

Nineteen-Twenty-Five  should  open  up  in  this  section  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  varied  line  of  industries, 
with  fair  business,  gradually  improving  as  the  season  ad-  and  nearly  all  of  them  at  present  are  employing  addi- 

vances.  tional  help,  which  indicates  that  they  are  looking  forward 

Conditions  in  our  rural  districts  are  gradually  improv-  to  increased  business  or  have  on  hand  sufficient  orders  to 

ing  as  farmers  strengthen  their  financial  status  through  warrant  larger  output. 

the  liquidation  of  grains  and  live  stock.  The  full  benefit  The  sales  for  our  concern,  since  opening  our  new  store 
to  retailers  of  the  heavy  1924  wheat  and  com  crops  should  on  November  15th,  are  so  far  beyond  what  we  did  in 
be  felt  during  the  forepart  of  the  year.  Consistent  gains  our  old  store  in  previous  years  that  it  makes  it  rather  dif- 
in  sales  should  be  made  due  to  the  betterment  of  general  ficult  for  me  to  judge  our  condition  of  trade,  as  we  are 
conditions  and  because  the  1924  sales  volume  was  com-  setting  a  new  record  for  this  establishment.  It  is  not  fair 
paratively  small.  Merchants  should  keep  stocks  well  in  for  us  to  compare  our  present  sales  with  that  of  the  old 
hand,  buying  as  the  need  arises,  but  stocks  should  be  store.  However,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  busi- 
well  assorted  and  not  starved.  ness  at  present. 
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SIGMOND  BAER 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

riie  prospect  for  1925  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  bright ; 
in  fact  better  than  for  several  years  past.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this : 

First :  The  farmer  is  in  much  better  position  than  he 
has  been  for  several  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  receiving  a  good  price  for  his  products. 

Second:  Non-employment  has  been  reduced  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  November  election. 

Third :  The  European  countries  are  in  much  better 
condition,  and  I  believe  we  will  export  more  goods  in 
1925  than  we  have  exported  since  the  war. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CHARLES  W.  ANDERSON 

President,  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

We  are  entering  the  New  Year  of  1925  optimistically. 
The  only  cloud  on  the  local  business  horizon  is,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  overproduction,  bituminous  coal  is  being  mined 
and  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Even  with  this  handicap  we  anticipate  doing  the  largest 
volume  in  our  history,  and  with  a  fair  return  of  net 
profit. 

*  *  * 

RALPH  C.  HUDSON 

President,  O'Neill  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  spirit  of  confidence  found  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  is  the  strongest  single  factor  in  the  present 
favorable  outlook.  Everyone  who  knows  conditions  is 
distinctly  hopeful. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  large  recent  advance  in 
the  market  value  of  investments.  Another  reason  for 
expecting  continued  improvement  lies  in  the  reasonable 
e.xpectation  that  no  radical  action  by  the  Government 
which  might  disturb  the  normal  progress  of  business  is  to 
be  expected. 

Unquestionably  the  recovery  in  the  earning  power  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  very 
substantial  influence  on  the  increase  of  retail  trade. 

Our  own  business  has  shown  for  the  last  several  weeks 
a  consistent  daily  gain  above  the  sales  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  days  last  year.  I  think  this  condition  is  general  in 
the  retail  trade  where  due  attention  is  given  to  offering 
iimely  goods. 

This  growth  in  sales  is  a  natural  first  step  toward  a 
general  forward  movement  in  trade.  Wholesalers  and 
manuiacturers  will  be  next  to  feel  the  effects.  Greater 
production  by  manufacturers  will  follow,  with  increased 
expenditures  on  their  part  for  materials  and  labor,  thus 
releasing  more  money  to  be  spent  for  goods  at  retail  and 
completing  the  trade  cycle. 

Lpsons  in  the  risk  of  over-expansion  are  so  recent  that 
I  think  the  chance  of  an  unfavorable  later  reaction  from 
the  present  movement  is  largely  minimized.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  improbable  that  any  large  advance  in  the  price 
of  goods  will  occur.  The  buying  public  knows  its  power. 
People  will  not  buy  at  all  if  they  feel  that  prices  are 
not  fair. 


The  retailer,  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  his  custom¬ 
ers,  will  find  in  safe,  well-balanced,  well-informed  buying 
the  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  over-expansion  and  ex¬ 
cessive  markdowns.  Then  we  can  go  forward  with  as¬ 
surance  to  a  steady  growth  of  business  next  year. 

*  *  * 

FRANKLIN  SIMON 

Franklin  Simon  and  Company 
New  York 

I  am  one  of  those  who  is  inclined  to  be  optimistic  for 
Spring,  1925.  Though  the  retail  business  on  the  average 
did  not  break  any  records  in  closing  1924,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a  general  feeling  that  Spring,  1925,  holds  bet¬ 
ter  things  in  store  for  the  trade.  This  in  itself  is  im- 
])ortant,  indicating  a  better  public  spirit,  and  should  offer 
much  encouragement  to  the  stores.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  the  “rest  of  the  country  is  from 
four  to  six  months  behind  Wall  Street”  then  the  belief 
in  a  healthy  Spring  business  is  well  founded. 

For  our  line  of  specialty  business,  which  is  nothing  but 
“Ready  to  Wear,”  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  careful 
buying  is  a  great  necessity  for  various  reasons.  First, 
the  changes  in  styles  and  fashions  are  very  essential  to  a 
successful  business.  The  fear  of  higher  class  ready  to 
wear  clothing  being  copied  into  lower  class  garments  is 
the  main  reason  that  careful  buying  should  be  done.  Sec¬ 
ondly.  we  do  not  want  inflated  prices,  as  this  always  cur¬ 
tails  the  public’s  buying.  Therefore,  careful  buying  will 
prevent  this  and  conservative  banking  and  credit  will 
control  the  entire  problem. 

*  *  * 

BENTLEY  P.  NEFF 

President,  F.  A.  Patrick  &  Co. 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  Duluth  Glass  Block 
Store  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

There  are  many  indications  that  1925  is  going  to  be  a 
good  business  year  for  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
the  United  States. 

One  great  lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past  six  years,  and  that  has  been,  that  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  under  existing  conditions  one  must  be  conserva¬ 
tively  progressive. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  country  at  large  is  in 
much  better  shape.  The  results  of  the  splendid  harvests 
of  the  fall  of  1924  will  be  reflected  in  the  purchases  for 
spring  and  fall  of  1925.  There  will  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  boom,  but  a  steadily  increasing  prosperity 
that  will  in  due  process  of  time  be  reflected  in  all  in¬ 
dustry,  because  it  will  be  the  result  of  a  quickening  pro¬ 
cess  in  all  lines  of  activity. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  in  a  large  measure  will 
have  to  lead  the  way  because  they  will  have  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  confidence  by  actual  business  transactions, 
without  which  the  wheels  of  progress  cannot  revolve. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  anticipatory  business  will  have 
to  be  done  by  both  parties,  neither  should  expect  the  other 
to  carry  all  the  load.  I  look  for  a  more  sane,  sensible 
and  satisfactory  cooperation  between  manufacturer  and 
retailer  than  has  existed  in  the  past,  because  each  has 
learned  of  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and 
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now  understand  they  have  responsibilities  to  share  as  well 
as  satisfactory  results  to  mutually  enjoy. 

*  m  * 

HERBERT  J.  TH^Y 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Estimates  recently  compiled  indicate  that  the  year  1925 
will  establish  another  peak  in  the  nation’s  building  pro¬ 
gram — $5,000,000,000  construction  work  being  predicted. 
Retail  trade  can  not  help  but  react  favorably  to  this. 

Merchants  may  look  forward  confidently  to  a  steadily 
rising  volume  of  sales  during  1925.  ^ 

*  *  * 

ROBERT  BRAUN 

Porteous  Mitchell  and  Braun  Co. 

Portland,  Maine 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  year  opens  more 
brightly  and  offers  much  more  promise  than  the  year  w'e 
are  just  closing.  Of  course  even  in  the  worst  of  years, 
there  are  always  successful  merchants  and  good  sections 
of  this  country.  The  reverse  is  equally  true  in  the  l>est 
of  years. 

I  am  confident  that  business  as  a  whole  throughout  the 
country  will  be  better  in  1925  than  it  was  in  1924.  There 
is  now  a  generally  better  feeling,  which  I  believe  will  be 
translated  into  better  business  as  the  months  go  by. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  public  is  in  no  mood  to  pay 
materially  higher  prices — that  we  should  guard  against 
both  over-optimism  and  over-expansion. 

*  ^  * 

SAMUEL  H.  HALLE 

President,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nineteen  hundred  twenty-five  will  begin  with  condi¬ 
tions  which  should  prove  favorable  to  a  profitable  year 
if  merchants  will  keep  in  mind  the  lessons  of  1924. 

Money  is  easy  and  markets  seem  to  be  fairly  well  sta¬ 
bilized.  The  cheerful  and  dangerous  optimism  that  found 
expression  in  many  of  the  predictions  made  at  the  close 
of  1923  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  operations 
of  1924.  Few  business  men  realized  early  enough  in  the 
current  year  that  this  was  to  be  a  season  essentially  of 
conservation.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  profit  because 
of  steps  taken  to  operate  conservatively  in  line  with  the 
decreased  consumer  demand. 

The  program  for  1925  should  be  essentially  conserva¬ 
tive.  Concentrated  attention  to  scientific  merchandising 
and  careful  expense  operation  are  safer  pilots  for  1925 
than  light-hearted  confidence  and  undue  optimism. 

*  V  * 

OSCAR  WEBBER 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  automobile  business,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  has  not  been  as  good  during  1924  as  it  has 
been  on  many  previous  occasions,  yet  the  retail  volume 


in  Detroit  has  been  greater  than  the  previous  years.  Our 
own  institution  will  end  up  the  fiscal  year  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  sales  volume  over  1923  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  badly  congested  due  to  our  build¬ 
ing  program. 

This  condition  indicates  clearly  the  fact  that  Detroit’s 
industries  are  much  more  diversified  than  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
has  been  good.  Particularly  gratifying  has  been  our 
showing  since  about  the  tenth  of  November.  The  holi¬ 
day  business  has  been  splendid. 

The  automobile  business  seems  to  be  greatly  improved 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  steady  betterment  in  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  Spring  of  1925.  We  have  every  hope 
for  a  splendid  year  and  are  preparing  and  planning  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

*  V  V 

J.  W.  SCARBROUGH 

E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons 
Austin,  Texas 

The  outlook  for  retail  business  during  the  first  season 
of  1925  appears  to  us  very  good.  The  farming  com¬ 
munity  is  in  excellent  condition  and  the  growth  of  the 
State  of  Texas  is  reflected  in  a  steady  manner  here. 
Therefore,  we  look  forward  to  a  retail  business  as  large 
as  in  former  years  and  perhaps  larger. 

We  do  not  advocate  carrying  stocks  in  a  speculative 
manner  for  extreme  enlargement  but  do  expect  to  carry 
a  complete  and  well  assorted  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  a  community  in  a  healthy  condition. 

*  *  * 

W.  S.  RHOADS 

President,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

In  this  section  there  is  every  indication  for  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  1925.  Our  prediction  is  based  on  the  November 
and  December  activities  in  the  retail  trade,  which  we  feel 
is  better  than  a  guess  in  the  future.  Having  had  a  very- 
substantial  increase  in  the  two  months  just  mentioned, 
it  seems  to  me  an  excellent  forecast  for  1925.  For  the 
reason  that  all  industrial  plants  in  Richmond  are  active, 
the  only  exception  is  the  building  trades  as  it  applies  to 
commercial  building.  This  line  of  building  has  caught 
up  considerably  since  the  war,  but  residential  building  is 
still  active.  We  are  therefore  very  optimistic  about  busi¬ 
ness  for  1925. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.  D.  SMITH 

President,  Luckey,  Platt  &  Company 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  Luckey,  Platt  & 
Company  but  that  this  store  has  ahead  of  it  one  of  the 
greatest  merchandising  years  that  we  have  ever  known. 

Our  recent  expansion  here  has  brought  about  a  new- 
feeling  in  the  community  toward  shopping  at  home,  and 
everyone  is  proud  of  the  store. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  any  merchant  for  the 
year  to  come  depends  entirely  upon  his  organization,  the 
merchandise  he  buys,  the  price  and  method  of  selling. 
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The  public  is  interested  today  only  in  the  values  they 
receive  and  the  service  which  the  store  gives. 

Our  organization  believes  whole  heartedly  in  the  year 
1925,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  The 
world’s  situation  is  such  that  merchants  must  soon  feel 
the  prosperity  which  is  justly  due  them. 

*  *  * 

W.  T.  DUKER 

President,  W.  T.  Duker  Company 
Quincy,  III. 

Quincy  and  its  environments  are  more  agricultural 
than  manufacturing.  In  other  words,  more  people  de¬ 
pend  on  the  income  from  argiculture  than  from  manu¬ 


facturing,  although  our  town  has  more  factories  in  its 
limits  than  any  other  city  within  several  hundred  miles. 

As  we  view  the  outlook  for  1925,  it  should  be  a  normal 
year  and  our  reason  for  that  is  that  labor  as  a  whole  is 
employed  at  good  wages,  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
sold  at  a  high  price  and  the  farmer  is  naturally  in  a  mood 
to  spend  some  of  the  money.  We  know  that  the  farmers 
have  liquidated  a  great  many  of  their  accounts  so  that 
the  1925  income  can  be  used  for  the  comforts  of  life. 
The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  is  well  established  and  they  look  forward  to  a  con¬ 
servative,  business-like  administration  from  the  President 
and  Congress.  All  of  these  together  should  make  a  very 
safe  business  year  for  1925. 


The  Manufacturers^  Outlook  on  1925  Business 


ROBERT  AMORY 

President,  Amory,  Browne  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

As  far  as  the  cotton  manufacturing  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  are  concerned  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  be 
fearful  of  the  conditions  which  will  probably  obtain  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  or  at  least  its  first  six  months. 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  l)e  any  basis  for  a  belief  in 
a  wild  boom.  The  only  indication  of  a  possible  boom  lies, 
as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  in  the  fairly  substantial 
orders  we  receive  to  ship  goods — which  generally  go  by 
freight — by  express.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  much  lauded  and  talked  of  “hand-to-mouth”  method 
of  buying  has  been  overdone.  As  a  consequence  mer¬ 
chants  are  being  forced  to  more  expensive  methods  of 
realizing  their  needs  with  the  obvious  corollary  of  either 
reducing  their  profits  or  increasing  their  prices  to  their 
customers. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  must  prove  unsatisfactory 
when  the  final  reckoning  comes.  As  conditions  of  which 
you  are  fully  cognizant  would  appear  to  indicate  a  fairly 
good  volume  of  business  in  the  dry  goods  trade  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  advise  your  members  to  provide  for 
their  normal  future  need  now  rather  than  to  be  exces¬ 
sively  cautious  at  present,  forcing  themselves  in  the 
future  to  rush  for  merchandise,  thereby  forcing  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  creating  an  extremely  artificial  and  unwarranted 
“boom” — which  would  probably  flatten  out  sooner  or  later 
with  the  inevitable  discomfort  and  distress  to  all  with 
which  everyone  is  already  familiar. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JULIUS  FORSTMANN 

Julius  Forstmann  Corporation 
New  York 

Underlying  conditions  in  general  throughout  the  entire 
country  are  healthy.  The  market  for  raw  materials  is 
very  firm.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  wool  market,  there 
has  not  been  in  many  years  such  a  strong  condition  as 
exists  today.  The  Stock  Exchange,  always  a  barometer 
of  expected  future  conditions,  is  showing  unusual  ad¬ 
vances  in  a  wide  range  of  securities. 


The  steel  and  railroad  industries  are  apparently  in  a 
very  strong  position,  the  demands  of  the  railroads  for 
equipment  being  unusually  large.  This  condition  is  gen¬ 
erally  rect^ized,  I  believe,  as  indicating  a  well  distrib¬ 
uted,  prosperous  state  of  affairs. 

The  districts  of  the  country  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  their  prosperity  are  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  situa¬ 
tion  than  for  some  time  past.  Added  to  the  actual  phys¬ 
ical  improvement,  which  is  apparent  in  manufacturing 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  there  is  in¬ 
creased  confidence  everywhere  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
election  which  returned  President  Coolidge  to  the  White 
House. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as 
a  prophet,  I  believe  the  country  can  look  forward  with 
full  confidence  to  1925  as  a  year  of  satisfactory  pros¬ 
perity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

G.  B.  McCALLUM 

President,  McCollum  Hosiery  Co. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

From  all  indications,  business  with  us  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  the  first  part  of  1925.  If  you  had  asked  us  your 
question  two  weeks  ago  we  would  have  said  that  we 
were  sure  that  January  and  February  will  be  excellent 
for  business  in  our  brand  of  silk  hosiery.  Today  we  can 
say  with  confidence  that  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1925,  we  will  have  capacity  business. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  predict  beyond  the  first  three 
months,  but  with  money  easy,  good  political  prospects  and 
improved  trade  with  Europe,  it  would  seem  as  though 
business  for  1925  should  be  in  satisfactory  volume. 

*  *  * 

RODNEY  WILCOX  JONES 

President,  Augusta  Knitting  Corporation 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  new  year  looms  up  with  much  better  prospects 
for  continued  and  increased  industrial  activity  than 
seemed  possible  six  months  ago. 

In  my  opinion  the  year  1925  will  see  a  better  balance 
between  distribution  and  production,  with  the  distributor 
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more  inclined  to  work  with  the  manufacturer  to  effect  a 
uniform  production,  and  thus  more  economical  cost.  This 
will  result  in  less  unemployment  and  a  more  sustained 
purchasing  pwwer  among  the  great  mass  of  workers  con¬ 
cerned  with  production.  This  means  a  better  retail  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  reopening  of  European  markets  that  have  been 
closed  since  the  War  means  sharper  competition  for  raw 
materials  that  enter  into  textiles,  and  the  American  and 
English  manufacturers  will  probably  not  have  it  all  their 
own  way  from  now  on,  and  perhaps  will  be  obliged  to 
face  rising  prices  for  raw  materials.  This  should  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  production,  thus  insuring  good 
business  for  some  months  to  come. 

*  *  * 

JACOB  RAPOPORT 

Jacob  Rapoport  &  Co. 

New  York 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  year  of  1925  will  be  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  Business  will  be  good.  With  confidence  re¬ 
stored  the  country  over,  plus  the  confidence  restored  in 
Europe,  which  I  have  noticed  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  my  recent  trip  abroad,  cannot  help  reflecting  in  our 
condition,  and  a  greater  purchasing  power  abroad  with 
added  new  employment,  the  work  will  continue  increas¬ 
ing,  which  will  reflect  in  having  every  one  of  the  workers 
fully  employed  which  will  add  still  further  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  masses.  The  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  employment  creates  a  still  further  confidence  in 
being  less  frugal  than  when  the  job  is  not  assured. 

The  fine  reports  that  we  get  from  all  the  industrials 
as  well  as  the  railroads  in  increasing  their  ability  to  pay 
dividends,  leads  to  a  total  summation  of  good,  which  spells 
good  business  for  1925.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
that  can  always  be  spoiled  by  our  own  selves,  by  over 
capitalization,  expansion  or  an  optimistic  view  that  tends 
with  some  to  over-gamble  the  future.  Therefore  the 
mistakes  of  a  few  arrest  the  prosperity  of  many.  The 
warning  therefore  must  go  forth  to  buy  according  to. ac¬ 
tual  needs.  Fill  requirements  in  a  conservative  way.  Not 
to  so  over-discount  the  future  that  affects  one’s  profits 
by  the  too  many  mistakes  made.  While  it  is  hard  to  find 
that  particular  measure  by  which  men  can  guide  them¬ 
selves  that  production  meet  on  a  keel  with  needs,  it  would 
help  considerably  not  to  overproduce  and  to  accomplish 
that,  the  buyer  in  the  first  instance  should  not  overbuy. 
To  do  these  things,  in  my  judgment,  would  help  not  to 
arrest  what  is  in  store  for  us,  prosperity  in  large  measure. 

*  m  * 

R.  SADOWSKY 

R.  Sadowsky,  Inc. 

New  York 

I  feel  every  confidence  in  predicting  a  good  1925.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  now  operating  again,  the  majority  at  ca¬ 
pacity  output.  I  always  feel,  with  an  earning  capacity, 
the  public  is  put  in  a  buying  mood  and  good  business  re¬ 
sults. 

Another  factor  of  prime  importance,  which  makes  me 
confident  that  this  prognostication  will  be  fulfilled,  is  the 
reduced  stocks  of  most  merchants.  During  1923  there 


was  very  heavy  buying,  resulting  in  surplussed  stocks 
during  1924.  This  caused  a  reaction,  and  careful  buying 
and  close  scrutiny  of  stocks  set  in.  At  present  most 
stocks  are  down  to  a  minimum,  which  will  require  re¬ 
plenishment  in  the  Spring, — even  if  only  for  normal  con¬ 
sumer  buying.  However,  with  all  industries  at  work  and 
general  conditions  throughout  the  country-  warranting  a 
very  optimistic  outlook,  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  may- 
look  for  good  business  during  1925. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MAURICE  RENTNER 

New  York 

Having  made  several  trips  to  Europe  this  year,  I  have 
observed  that  the  women  of  Europe  are  dressing  much 
more  formally  than  they  have  heretofore.  Nothing  in  the 
line  of  simplicity  or  sports  is  Worn  on  the  streets.  The 
ensemble  costume,  playing  a  permanent  part  over  there, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  women  of  Europe  to  be  more 
extravagantly,  more  expensively  dressed.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  concluded  that  the  trend  for  the  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  too,  will  be  toward  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
dressing,  following  out  the  French  idea.  I  therefore  think 
that  there  will  be  a  good  business  in  higher  price  merchan¬ 
dise — but  undoubtedly  less  in  quantity  and  more  in  ex¬ 
pense. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  G.  HICKEY 

President,  Hickey  •Freeman  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  that  merchants  generally  are  buying  in  a  more 
intelligent  and  scientific  manner  than  ever  before,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  budget  buying,  stocks  are  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  today  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  y-ears. 
With  stocks  low  and  with  conditions  for  the  coming  year 
in  a  general  way  good,  we  should  see  in  the  clothing  in¬ 
dustry  one  of  the  best  years  we  have  had  since  the  war. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  business  booked  for  Spring 
shows  a  substantial  increase  in  units  and  in  dollars  and 
cents  over  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  a  capacity  business 
ahead  of  us  up  to  the  middle  of  April. 

4>  4i 

ALFRED  DECKER 

Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn 

Chicago,  III. 

For  1925  both  retailers  and  makers  of  fine  clothing 
have  ample  reason  for  being  optimistic.  The  promised 
prosperity  is  within  our  reach,  and  the  main  question  in¬ 
volved  is  the  method  by  which  the  greatest  harvest  can 
be  reaped. 

The  American  citizen  has  always  demonstrated  his 
preference  for  better  things,  and  under  the  improved 
conditions,  he  will  buy  better  and  finer  clothes.  Price 
appeal  will  interest  him  less.  The  merchant  who  will, 
therefore,  exploit  quality  and  style  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  trend  of  the  times  and  benefit  accordingly. 
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How  Our  Short  Training  Course  Is  Working  Out 

First  Three  Months  of  Educational  Service  to  Members 
Justifies  It  as  a  Factor  for  Better  Selling  in  Stores 

By  PERSIS  A.  LOTHROP 


Three  months  of  work  inside  our  member 
stores  has  given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  Short  Training  Course 
supplied  by  the  Association.  If,  so  far,  success  has  at¬ 
tended  our  application  of  this  short  course  idea,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  merchants  whose 
stores  1  have  visited  have  been  responsible. 

But  what  about  the  course?  What  are  its  possibili¬ 
ties?  Is  it  practical?  Do  you  meet  resistance?  Are  the 
results  permanent?  These  are  the  (luestions  heard  most 
frequently.  The  answers  of 
those  who  have  used  the  serv¬ 
ice  are  far  more  significant 
than  any  I  can  offer,  but  I 
will  outline  mine  for  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  my 
personal  reactions. 

A  Chance  to  Study 

The  short  unit  course  gives 
to  the  merchant  who  has  not 
had  direct  contact  with  educa¬ 
tional  or  personnel  work  pre¬ 
viously,  a  chance  for  a  close- 
up  study  of  its  value  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  plan.  It  presents  con¬ 
cretely  the  possibilities  of  edu¬ 
cational  service  in  a  store. 

The  course  serves  as  a 
means  of  throwing  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  of  the  work¬ 
ers  intensively  on  their  jobs 
for  the  period  of  instruction. 

It  stimulates  and  encdurages 
thinking  and  lively  discussion 
among  the  students  as  to  the 
worth  of  some  methods,  the  undesirability  of  others. 
This  is  healthful! 

It  is  a  part  of  the  day’s  program  after  the  work  is 
well  started  to  give  consideration  to  cases  of  this  kind; 
“What  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  this  ?” 

“This  morning  I  had  a  sale  and  this  is  what  I  said 

- .  Is  that  right?” 

“Did  you  like  the  one  I  sold  her?” 

Job  Interest 

-And  as  interesting  as  that  are  comments  like  these: 

“I  did  that  and  I  sold  it !” 

“I  tried  that  method  and  think  I  like  it  better  than 
mine.” 

“So  and  so  made  twenty-three  sales  by  suggestion  in 
three  days ;  did  you  know  it  ?” 

“Did  you  hear  about  the  sale - made  yester- 

Hay  ?” 

“I  just  sold  a  very  unbecoming  hat  to  a  woman  and 
I  hated  to  do  it.  What  would  you  have  done?” 


There  are  many  instances  where  the  training  helps  to 
eliminate  bad  habits  in  selling. 

Where  personal  follow-up  is  made  possible,  private 
instruction  and  analysis  of  individual  selling  weaknesses 
can  be  given  many  employees. 

The  practicability  of  the  idea  may  be  measured  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  of  course.  If  a  thing  helps  people  think 
more  clearly,  if  it  arouses  a  feeling  of  interest,  if  it  tends 
to  develop  analysis  of  methods  and  of  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  and  abilities,  if  it  challenges  to  greater  effort. 

if  discussions  last  after  the 
work  is  over,  I  think  it  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  desired 
practicability. 

Overcoming  Resistance 

Is  resistance  offered?  “Yes” 
in  some  cases  and  “No”  in 
others.  There  is  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  resistance  to 
any  new,  untried  thing  where 
the  comfort,  convenience  and 
success  of  self  is  involved. 
But  anyone  selling  anything 
has  to  meet  resistance.  The 
important  query  is — Does  the 
resistance  give  way  to  recep¬ 
tivity  in  reasonable  time  ? 
“Yes”  to  that  in  most  situa¬ 
tions.  Occasionally  in  indivi¬ 
dual  cases,  there  is  failure.  I 
admit  it  frankly  and  I  am  al¬ 
ways  disappointed,  but  if  that 
were  not  true,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  perfect  and,  therefore,  an 
unheard  of  production. 

Are  the  results  permanent?  Anything  truly  learned 
is  never  lost.  And  an  idea  accepted  becomes  a  posses¬ 
sion.  An  old  idea — an  old  thought  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ences — has  at  times  appeared  to  us  in  a  way  never  con¬ 
sidered  before  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  recognized 
idea  gives  it  weight. 

The  results  of  short  unit  instruction  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  permanent  established  educational 
activities  in  any  line,  but  I  sincerely  feel  that  they  are 
sufficiently  worthy  and  beneficial  to  prolong  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  period  this  new  service  for  those  not  in  a  position, 
because  of  limitations  of  size,  location  or  other  condition, 
to  organize  a  regular  department  on  a  permanent  basis. 

One  thing  has  been  impressed  upon  me  forcibly  as  I 
extend  my  contacts  with  stores  and  their  personnel.  It 
does  not  pay  the  merchant  to  attempt  to  crowd  the  train¬ 
ing  course  into  too  brief  a  period.  Our  original  plan  was 
for  a  minimum  course  of  four  weeks.  Experience  proves 
that  worthwhile  results  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  if  that 
minimum  is  reduced. 


5ATlSrYING  response  to  the  offer  of 
the  Short  Unit  Training  Course  by  the 
Association  has  come  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Miss  Lothrop,  who  personal¬ 
ly  conducts  the  instruction  work  in  member 
stores  which  arrange  for  this  service,  has  been 
engaged  steadily  since  the  work  was  initiated. 
The  third  assignment  since  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  just  has  been  completed  and  a  neiv  course 
was  started  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  late  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Applications  for  Miss  Lothrop’s  time  have 
been  received  in  sufficient  number  to  indicate 
that  she  will  be  fully  occupied  for  several 
months  ahead.  This  fact  should  not  deter  any 
of  our  members  who  desire  her  services  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Association.  The  sooner  these  wants 
are  made  knozvn,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  us 
to  make  early  engagements.  The  demand  for 
time  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  itinerary  for 
1925. 
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Misleading  Mail  Order  Claims  Hmt  the  Retailer 

Comparison  of  Values  Discredits  Some  Blatant  Statements 
Reflecting  Falsely  on  Stores  at  a  Real  Cost  in  Good  Will 


For  some  time  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  studying  with  interest  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  merchamnse  of  various  mail  order  con¬ 
cerns  which  pretend  to  be  manufacturers  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer  or  which  lead  the  gullible  to  believe  that 
in  some  other  mysterious  way  they  have  developed 
methods  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  distribution  without 
expense.  “Eliminate  the  middleman”  has  come  to  be  the 
great  lure. 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  high  cost 
of  distribution.  Certain  it  is  that  every  time  a  prominent 
business  organization  or  a  merchant  of  standing  arises 


value  by  mail,  it  should  be  recognized  that  distribution 
inevitably  accumulates  certain  expenses  which  must  be 
added  to  the  price  the  consumer  pays.  Nevertheless,  large 
enterprises  are  being  developed  quite  steadily  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  through  them  various  middlemen 
and  middlemen’s  expenses  and  profits  are  lieing  elimin¬ 
ated.  Without  doubt  most  of  these  systems  are  quite  as 
costly  as,  and  sometimes  even  more  so  than,  the  ordinary 
retail  channels  which  they  are  claiming  to  make  unnec¬ 
essary. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,  and  the  proof 
of  the  relative  economy  of  various  forms  of  distribution 


The  $14.85  Mail  Order  Bag  is  at  the  left  of  the  picture;  in  the  center  is  a  superior  Bag  regularly  wholesaled  at  $8.75,  which  stores 
retail  at  $13.50.  On  the  right  is  the  immeasurably  finer  IValrus  Bag,  which  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities  at  $9.50  ziholcsale. 


to  bewail  the  high  cost  of  distribution,  an  immediate 
incentive  is  lent  to  the  public,  and  to  all  ’.finds  of  schem¬ 
ing  minds,  to  attempt  new  and  weird  plans  for  the  side¬ 
tracking  of  the  retailer.  Much  of  this  would  be  funny 
if  it  were  not  so  serious. 

“Eliminating  the  Middleman” 

The  demands  of  modem  society  require,  of  course, 
that  wherever  possible  middlemen  shall  be  eliminatetl, 
but  it  is  highly  fatuous  to  assume  that  any  one  can  be 
eliminated  if  his  function  must  be  carried  on  just  the 
same.  So  much  idle  talk  has  found  its  way  into  the 
public  prints  concerning  “the  middleman”  that  one  is 
tempted  to  suggest  that  certain  other  factors  in  the 
scheme  of  things  frequently  talk  like  “end  men.” 

Distribution  is  a  definite  task  in  itself,  and  no  matter 
who  carries  it  on,  whether  it  be  a  manufacturer  whose 
hands  already  are  full  with  the  task  of  production,  or  a 
retailer  who  has  specialized  on  distribution  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  life,  or  some  new  schemer  who  offers  wonderful 


lies  in  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  values  that  they  make 
possible  in  the  merchandise  which  is  distributed  through 
them.  In  order  to  throw  light  on  this  beclouded  issue, 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  after  most  careful  comparisons  of  values, 
will  offer  the  facts  to  the  members  of  the  .Association  in 
the  form  of  periodical  articles  in  ahe  Confidenti.xl 

Bulletin.  Must  Be  Stopped 


Retailers,  of  course,  must  recognize,  first  of  all,  that 
they  do  not  possess  any  exclusive  franchise  which  gives 
them  alone  the  right  to  serve  the  public.  .Any  one  who 
desires  to  try  has  a  perfect  right  to  attempt  to  set  up  a 
new  plan  of  distribution,  and  if  new  plans  actually  are 
more  economical  and  are  satisfactory  to  the  public  in  the 
service  they  render,  such  competition  must  be  recognized 
as  something  against  which  the  retailer  must  pit  his  own 
strength  and  resourcefulness.  It  is  ridiculous,  and  worse, 
to  attempt  to  suppress  competition  by  law. 

Where,  however,  those  who  take  the  responsibility  for 
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attempting  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  distribution  try 
to  fortify  that  system  by  misstatements  regarding  values 
and  their  own  cost  of  operation,  etc.,  such  competition  is 
dishonest  competition  and,  upon  detection,  should  be  dealt 
with  just  as  stringently  as  offenses  of  the  same  kind  by 
established  retail  stores  should  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  perhaps  timely  to  suggest  even  more  plainly  that 
so  long  as  some  established  retail  stores  are  guilty  of 
exaggeration  and  misstatement  in  their  own  advertising 
they  dispose  the  public  to  look  with  lenity  at  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  kind  by  the  backers  of  new  schemes 
for  distribution.  “First  cast  out  the  mote  from  thine 
own  eye”  is  just  as  pertinent  today  in  the  field  of  retail¬ 
ing  at  it  ever  was  in  any  field  in  the  world’s  history  since 
that  injunction  first  was  uttered. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  country  today  is  being 
flooded  with  circulars  of  mail  order  concerns  which 
either  claim  or  infer  that  they  are  offering  the  consumer 
the  opportunity  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer,  and 
many  of  these  circulars  are  so  cleverly  and  skillfullv 


untruth  and  yet  evading  more  or  less  of  the  responsibility 
for  that  misstatement.  This  concern  doesn’t  say  “This 
bag  would  cost  you  $20  or  $25  or  more  in  a  retail  store.” 
It  tells  you  that  “experienced  travelers  tell  us,”  etc.  It 
is  merely  an  expression  of  the  alleged  expression  of 
someone’s  else  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  bag  as  com¬ 
pared  with  bags  bought  in  retail  stores,  and,  of  course, 
you  can’t  put  a  man  in  jail  for  having  opinions. 

Incidentally,  in  passing,  it  would  seem  that  this  “se¬ 
lected  group”  to  which  a  “special  privilege  card”  is  sent 
is  rather  a  large  group  and  that  the  generosity  of  the 
concern  issuing  these  cards  that  are  “worth  money”  is 
unbounded,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  reliable  sources,  that  some  90,000  of  these  bags 
already  have  been  distributed.' 

Compare  the  Bags 

Let  us  examine  the  bag.  You  will  find  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  bag  inserted  in  this  article.  The  bag 
is  18  inches  length,  of  black  cowhide,  machine  sewed. 


Here  are  the  same  three  Bags  opened  to  show  the  interior  fittings.  They  are  in  the  same  relative  position  ns  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  Mail  Order  Bag  is  at  the  left,  the  $8.75  tvholesale  Bag  in  the  center,  the  fine  Walrus  Bag  at  the  right. 


worded  that  while  they  do  mislead,  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  technical  precautions  to  show  direct  mis¬ 
statement. 

The  First  Example 

As  a  first  subject,  we  submit  to  you  some  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  traveling  bag  which  is  being  widely  of¬ 
fered,  and  apparently  sold  in  substantial  numbers,  by  a 
mail  order  concern. 

This  concern  which  is  selling  merchandise  of  various 
kinds  by  mail  offers  a  traveling  bag  at  $14.85.  A  cir¬ 
cular  letter  which  accompanies  a  folder  describing  the 
bag  states  that  “a  special  privilege  card”  has  been  issued 
to  the  addressee  as  “one  of  a  selected  group.”  This  card. 
It  is  said,  “is  worth  money,”  “for  it  gives  to  a  selected 
group  of  men  the  chance  to  obtain,  for  only  $14.85,  a 
traveling  bag  which  experienced  travelers  tell  us  cannot 
be  equalled  in  a  retail  store  even  at  $20  or  $25.” 

This,  you  see,  is  a  clever  device  for  asserting  a  direct 


with  a  cotton  lining,  containing  1 1  pockets.  It  has  double 
handles  and  a  flat  key  lock.  The  bag  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
pressive  in  appearance  upon  close  examination ;  it  is  stiff 
and  as  compared  with  bags  of  similar  type  that  are  to 
be  found  on  sale  in  retail  stores  is  not  a  good  value.  In 
one  New  York  store  the  writer  found  bags  regularly  on 
sale  at  $14.74  which  any  intelligent  consumer  would 
greatly  prefer  to  this  bag  at  $14.85.  To  compare  with 
this  bag,  we  have  secured  a  sample  of  an  18-inch  bag, 
which  is  also  reproduced  in  connection  with  this  article. 
This  bag,  while  the  same  in  length,  is  cut  fuller,  has  a 
wider  bottom,  is  composed  of  genuine  cowhide  leather, 
in  either  black  or  brown,  hand  sewn,  lining  similar  to 
that  in  the  mail  order  bag,  containing  9  pockets.  The 
frame,  however,  is  better  and  the  style  of  the  bag  through¬ 
out  is  far  better.  It  also  has  a  flat  key  lock.  This  bag 
wholesales  to  any  retailer  at  $8.75  and  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  and  retails  at  various '  stores  for 
$13.50. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  much  vaunted  mail  order 
bag  which  is  reproduced  as  “not  to  be  equalled  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store  even  at  $20  or  $25“  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
this  bag,  although  it  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  that 
at  which  the  second  bag  is  sold  in  retail  stores  to  yield 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  retailer. 

An  Exceptional  Value 

In  contradiction  to  the  inference  that  the  mail  order 
bag  is  superior  to  a  $20  or  $25  bag  offered  in  retail  stores, 
we  can  offer  in  comparison  a  bag  of  genuine,  outside 
grain,  black  walrus  hide,  which  in  our  opinion  is  superior 
in  every  way  to  the  mail  order  bag.  This  walrus  bag  has 
the  same  number  of  pockets,  is  hand  sewn,  has  a  better 
quality  of  lining  and  is  of  much  better  appearance  and 
fuller  size.  It  can  be  bought  in  any  quantity  in  the  18- 
inch  size  for  $12.50  wholesale  and  full  20-inch  size  for 
$13.00.  This  bag  is  so  immeasurably  better  than  the  mail 
order  bag  that  there  really  is  no  comparison,  and  yet  this 
bag,  purchased  in  even  the  smallest  quantities,  could  be 
retailed  at  not  to  exceed  $18.00.  The ,  manufacturer, 
when  asked  to  quote  a  price  on  a  large  number  of  these 
bags,  said  that  he  could  fill  an  order  of  1,000  bags  at 
$9.50.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  store  which  could 
handle  a  large  number  of  these  bags  would  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  sell  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  charged  by  the 
mail  order  concern,  a  bag  at  least  twice  as  good  as  that 
which  it  is  claimed  cannot  be  equalled  in  retail  stores  “at 
$20  or  even  $25,”  or  a  number  of  smaller  stores  by  pool¬ 
ing  their  orders  would  be  in  position  to  do  the  same 
thing. 


And  yet  if  the  estimates  that  have  come  to  us  are  re¬ 
liable,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  and  this  concern  has 
distributed  90,000  of  these  bags  in  less  than  three  years, 
that  has  meant  a  sales  volume  on  a  single  style  and  size 
of  bag  of  $1,350,000.  This  is  business  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  retailers  might  have  had. 

The  Craft  Suffers 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  all  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise — hosiery,  jewelry,  toilet  goods,  underwear,  hard¬ 
ware,  candy.  Practically  every  line  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  a  department  store  is  being  sold  by  hawkers, 
vendors  and  mail  order  concerns,  usually  with  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  values  offered  are  greater  than  those  that 
can  be  obtained  in  retail  stores.  Many  retailers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  complacent  in  the  face  of  prolonged  criticism  of 
retail  distribution.  Merchants  who  were  severely  crit¬ 
icized  during  the  period  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
attempted  to  invoke  the  Lever  Law  against  retail  con¬ 
cerns  have  since  expressed  to  the  writer  the  opinion  that 
they  did  not  suffer,  in  a  business  way,  despite  this  type 
of  attack.  Their  sales  volume  held  up  and  apparently 
they  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  had  no  effect  on  their 
business.  As  an  offset  to  that  opinion,  we  submit  that 
every  wave  of  agitation  over  the  high  cost  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  has  its  inevitable  effect  upon  retail  business  by 
encouraging  consumers  to  believe  that  the  cleverly-worded 
misrepresentations  of  those  who  are  backing  enterprises 
distributing  merchandise  on  a  different  plan  are  state¬ 
ments  of  sound  fact  and  that  they  can  secure  relief  from 
the  high  cost  of  distribution  by  buying  elsewhere  than  in 
established  stores. 


Fine  Response  to  Appeal  for  Members 
by  New  Personnel  Group 

The  Personnel  Group,  whose  creation  as  an  authorized 
division  of  the  Association  was  announced  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Confidential  Bulletin,  has  had  an  unusual¬ 
ly  prompt  response  to  its  letter  inviting  membership  to  the 
group.  Over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  have 
been  enrolled  to  date.  The  Group  has  passed  the  infancy 
stage  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  stature.  However,  it 
still  has  room  to  expand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  next 
two  weeks  will  see  the  return  of  many  more  postal  cards 
denoting  the  desire  of  merchants  for  affiliation. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  1 1th,  definite  plans  will  be 
discussed  for  an  interesting  year’s  work.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  for  personnel  study  are  legion.  Training, 
whether  it  should  be  centralized  or  decentralized — for 
salesperson,  elevator  operator,  assistant  buyer  or  any  of 
the  numerous  groups  of  employees ;  employment,  with  its 
careful  selection,  intelligent  placements  and  kindly  follow¬ 
up;  welfare,  which  extends  social  activities,  insurance 
protection  and  many  other  privileges — all  offer  a  vast 
fund  of  material  for  study  and  constructive  thought. 

The  Group  not  only  has  a  very  broad,  but  very  interest¬ 
ing  field,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  busy  future,  when 
the  contribution  of  material  and  ideas  from  its  members 
will  make  possible  many  studies  on  pertinent  problems  and 
will  render  the  experience  of  many  with  the  lessons  learned 
from  such  experience  available  for  the  help  of  the  other 
members  of  the  gjoup. 


Shippers  Opposing  Cut  in  Budget  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Department  stores  are  such  large  shippers  and  receiv¬ 
ers  of  merchandise  that  they  are  closely  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There 
is  considerable  agitation  now  among  shipping  interests 
to  secure  from  the  Government  a  larger  appropriation 
for  the  Commission’s  work  in  the  1925-26  fiscal  year. 

The  ag^itation  has  followed  a  quite  severe  cut  in  the 
estimates  of  the  I.  C,  C.  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
President  Coolidge  has  interceded  and  secured  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  budget  for  the  Commission,  but  large  bodies 
of  shippers,  such  as  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  are  disposed  to  favor  more  liberality. 

The  reason  for  this  feeling  is  that  the  Commission 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  shippers  for  many  years, 
but  that  it  is  already  far  behind  in  its  work  because  of 
small  appropriations.  A  further  cut  will  mean  still  worse 
congestion  in  the  handling  of  its  business,  it  is  said,  and 
will  force  the  Commission  to  hold  most  of  its  hearings 
at  Washington  instead  of  at  points  convenient  to  ship¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country.  A  large  number  of  trained 
employees  will  have  to  be  laid  off.  There  will  be  serious 
delays  also  in  completing  the  important  work  of  railroad 
valuations  now  under  way. 

This  situation  is  called  to  our  members’  attention  so 
that  they  may  be  informed  and  in  the  event  that  they 
desire  to  join  in  any  appeal  for  larger  appropriations. 
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Greatest  Annual  Convention  Lies  Just  Ahead 

Development  of  Better  Selling  Keynote  to  Be  Big  Feature 
When  the  Country’s  Progressive  Merchants  Meet  Next  Month 


ONLY  a  month  more  until  the  great  getting-together 
of  our  craft  occurs !  The  Fourteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  opens  February  9th  and  continues  through  Fri¬ 
day,  Februarj’  13th.  The  meetings  once  again  will  be 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

The  Keynote 

The  theme  of  this  convention  will  be  “Better  Selling.” 
That  means  volumes  to  every  merchant.  What  bigger 
job  is  there  for  the  store  to  do 
than  improve  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  its  customers! 

The  days  of  old  when  every 
store  owner  knew  his  patrons 
and  they  knew  and  trusted 
him  are  gone  for  most  of  our 
modern  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  interpretations  of  the 
“Better  Selling”  keynote  is  to 
strive  to  reincarnate  that  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  people  in  your 
store  who  meet  the  shopping 
public. 

Many  other  important  things 
are  involved  in  “Better  Sell¬ 
ing.”  We  think  of  the  need 
for  improvement  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  merchandise  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  greater  knowledge 
of  what  lies  behind  that  mer¬ 
chandise  so  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  interestingly  and  ap¬ 
pealingly  to  the  customer  in 
the  store  and  as  she  reads  the 
advertisements  at  home. 

There  is  the  opportunity  for 
improving  all  the  processes  of 
merchandising,  management 
and  delivery  which  must  occur 
before  a  sale  is  finally  completed  in  all  its  aspects. 

New  Light 

The  convention  will  concentrate  on  these  important 
problems  and  it  will  aid  every  merchant  who  attends  all 
the  sessions  to  see  them  in  a  new  light  so  that  he 
may  take  away  with  him  ideas  which  will  help  in  their 
solution.  Each  year  the  conventions  grow  bigger  and 
better.  This  one  will  be  no  exception.  In  program  and 
arrangement  it  represents  a  real  advance  for  greater  use¬ 
fulness. 

Here  is  the  broad  outline  of  the  program.  Council 
members  and  secretaries  hold  their  meetings  on  Mon¬ 
day.  General  sessions  open  on  Tuesday  and  continue 
through  the  day.  The  Smoker  will  be  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning.  Wednesday  morning  the  session  breaks  up  into 


specialized  groups  and  for  two  days  the  delegates  will 
hear  talks  and  take  part  in  discussions  of  the  craft’s 
problems  under  the  direction  of  our  allied  groups.  The 
Banquet  is  on  Thursday  evening.  A  general  session 
on  Friday  will  consolidate  the  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  previously  and  complete  the  convention  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Group  Meetings 

Every  session  will  have  as  much  good  solid  benefit 
packed  into  it  as  it  can  hold. 
The  group  meetings  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  are  not 
for  group  members  alone. 
Their  programs  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  specifically  to  appeal  to 
and  interest  the  store  owner 
and  all  his  executives.  Some 
of  the  best  addresses  of  the 
convention  will  be  delivered 
in  those  sessions. 

A  full  program  of  all  the 
meetings,  arranged  so  it  will 
be  easily  read  and  understood, 
will  reach  you  some  time  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  for  New  York. 
A  glance  at  it  will  show  each 
day’s  sessions  complete  so  that 
you  can  select  the  talks  and 
discussions  you  want  to  at¬ 
tend.  If  by  some  chance  there 
is  a  topic  you  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing,  you  can  move 
easily  into  a  nearby  room 
where  the  thing  you  do  want 
to  know  about  is  being 
threshed  out. 

Some  High  Spots 

President  Grant,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  will  deliver  the  keynote  address,  “Better 
Selling,”  shortly  after  the  convention  sessions  start  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  hall  will  be  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  at  this  opportunity  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  leader 
of  America’s  greatest  trade  organization.  It  will  be 
stimulating  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  informed 
business  man  whose  viewpoint  is  from  outside  our  craft. 

-Another  address  in  the  general  session  that  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  “Future  Developments  in  Re¬ 
tailing,”  by  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  New  York 
bankers.  Mr.  Mazur  is  also  president  of  a  large  retail 
organization.  Some  suggestion  of  his  address  appeared 
in  his  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Mazur  has  arresting  ideas  on  what  lies  ahead  of  the 
modern  merchant.  He  will  tell  many  interesting  things 
about  the  growth  of  the  consolidation  idea,  chain  stores 


Make  Banquet  Reservations  Now 


)ABLES  for  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
arc  in  greater  demand  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  convention.  This  year  promises  to  be 
no  exception.  The  requests  for  reservations 
that  are  received  first  naturally  are  assigned 
the  most  desirable  tables. 

IV e  urge  our  members  to  send  us  their  rcscr- 
I’ations  at  once.  Of  course  ez'ery  member  who 
can  come  will  zvant  to  be  at  the  Banquet.  The 
simplest  way  to  assure  yourself  the  number  of 
places  you  want  is  to  tnail  in  your  request  to¬ 
day  and  get  it  off  your  mind. 

Here’s  an  idea.  The  tables  scat  ten  each. 
It  zvould  be  extremely  pleasant  to  have  your 
ozvn  party.  All  you  need  do,  if  you  haven’t 
enough  people  coming  from  your  own  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  team  up  zvith  some  fellozv-mer- 
chant  whose  company  you  zvill  enjoy.  Then 
let  us  knozv  that  you  want  a  table  for  your 
party  of  ten. 

The  charge  is  $6  per  plate.  Please  send 
check  to  cover  your  reservations. 
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and  other  matters  of  the  first  moment  to  merchants. 

Clean  Merchandising 

An  address  on  “The  Better  Business  Commission,”  by 
Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston, 
contains  a  topic  which  is  of  wide  and  growing  interest. 
The  Better  Business  Commissions  are  a  strong  force  for 
clean  merchandising.  Cities  in  which  they  are  organized 
are  establishing  new  standards  of  retail  distribution.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Kirstein  will  incorporate  the  retailers’  re¬ 
action  to  this  activity. 

The  Banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  February  12th.  will 
be  all  and  more  than  our  members  expect  it  to  be.  There 
will  be  just  the  correct  balance  of  relaxation  and  inter¬ 
esting  addresses.  And  dancing  afterward  for  everybody. 
Order  your  reservations  now. 


There  will  be  a  splendid  Educational  Exhibit  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Service  for  Retail  Stores.  The  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  country  have  reserved  space  and  promise 
to  make  the  display  more  interesting  and  informative 
than  ever  before.  The  booths  will  be  right  next  to  the 
meeting  rooms. 

The  National  Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair  will  be  held 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Convention.  That  means  con¬ 
venience  for  our  members.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  visit  both  without  rush  and  hurry. 

Admission  to  the  Convention  sessions  will  be  by  ticket 
only.  Our  members  will  receive  cards  for  themselves, 
and  as  many  of  their  organization  as  require  them. 
Merchants  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Association  must 
make  written  or  personal  application  for  cards  of  ad¬ 
mission. 


Group  Meetings  Will  Have  Programs  of  the  Utmost  Interest 


Group  meetings  will  take  up  the  problem  of 
“Better  Selling”  on  Wednesday  morning.  For  two 
days,  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  will  take  part  in 
discussions  under  the  auspices  of  the  specialized  groups 
affiliated  with  the  Association.  There  will  be  a  wealth 
of  interesting  possibilities  each  morning  and  afternoon 
so  that  our  members  may  select  from  them  the  subjects 
they  wish  to  hear  developed. 

For  All  Delegates 

The  Group  meetings  are  for  all  the  delegates  to  the 
convention — not  just  for  the  men  and  women  who  hold 
membership  in  the  Groups  themselves.  This  part  of  the 
program  has  been  arranged  so  that  all  may  share  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  problems  of  our  craft  which  most  in¬ 
terest  them.  A  maximum  of  benefit  will  be  gained  by 
having  the  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  specialists 
in  various  phases  of  department  store  administration. 

In  order  that  our  members  may  understand  more  fully 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  these  sessions,  we  are  going 
to  present  the  following  very  abbreviated  digest  of  the 
different  programs.  While  only  the  topics  are  given,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  each  subject  will  be  handled 
by  a  first-rate  man,  who  has  a  big  view  of  the  things  he 
will  discuss  and  worthwhile  ideas  for  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  own  particular  field. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  divided  its  pro¬ 
gram  into  three  main  parts.  Sales  Promotion,  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Display.  A  complete  session  will  be  devoted 
to  each.  The  Sales  Promotion  session  will  center  around 
a  discussion  of  “Advertising  from  a  Merchandising 
Standpoint.”  This  topic  will  be  treated  by  a  merchan¬ 
dise  mi.  1,  a  sales  promotion  executive  and  a  store 
owner. 

Radio  as  a  sales  promotion  force  will  be  taken  up 
next.  Then  Direct  Mail  will  come  in  for  considera¬ 
tion  for  its  value  as  a  builder  of  business.  The  last 
topic  on  this  part  of  the  program  will  be  a  talk  by  a 
national  advertising  authority  on  “The  National  Point 
of  View  in  Sales  Promotion.” 

The  .Advertising  session  will  take  up  technical  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  Type.  Layout  and  .Artwork.  This  will  be 


followed  by  a  talk  on  Institutional  Advertising  for  De¬ 
partment  Stores.  The  final  subjects  will  be  discussion 
of  department,  store  advertising  as  it  is  seen  by  the 
newsp)ap)er  and  the  magazine  publisher,  resp)ectively. 

“How  to  Budget  Windows”  will  lead  off  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Display  problems.  Then  there  will  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “How  to  Measure  the  Effectiveness  of  Dis¬ 
plays.”  This  session  is  planned  to  center  about  the 
idea  of  “merchandising”  windows  and  other  displays 
rather  than  simply  dressing  the  store  and  hoping  for 
good  results. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  meetings  will  end  with 
a  Joint  Session  on  Thursday  afternoon  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  and  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  at 
which  problems  common  to  all  these  departments  will 
be  considered. 

Merchandise  Managers'  Group 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  has  some  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  topics  on  its  program.  One  that  will 
appteal  to  every  retailer  will  be  a  talk  on  “Underlying 
Factors  in  our  Business  Situation,”  by  the  economist 
for  one  of  the  country’s  largest  banks.  “Merchandising 
a  Store  in  a  Small  City”  is  another  subject  which  should 
draw  scores  of  merchants  to  this  session.  It  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  man  who  is  facing  that  problem  and  has 
excellent  ideas  for  solving  it. 

A  merchant  prominent  in  our  craft  will  outline  the 
methods  best  suited  to  “Merchandising  for  Group 
Stores.”  He  is  the  head  of  a  large  group  organization 
and  should  throw’  valuable  light  on  this  development  in 
retailing.  “Better  Merchandising  to  Insure  Better  Sell¬ 
ing”  is  on  this  same  program  to  coordinate  it  with  the 
main  convention  there.  The  final  topic  of  the  session 
is  “The  Functicwis  of  a  Merchandise  Manager.” 

Store  Managers'  Division 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  has  a  fine  program  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  “Better  Selling  from  a 
Store  Manager’s  Point  of  View”  will  opien  the  meet¬ 
ings.  followed  by  a  general  discussion  by  the  delegates. 
-An  address  on  “Store  Management  on  a  More  Scientific 
Basis”  will  be  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  The  Harvard 
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School  of  Business  Administration.  “Modem  Aids  to 
Better  Selling”  will  be  outlined  by  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  middle  west. 

“Better  Selling  Through  Better  Service,”  “The  Mech¬ 
anics  of  Labor  Turnover”  and  “Forms  Which  Should 
Come  to  the  Store  Manager”  will  make  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  extremely  interesting  to  store  owners 
and  their  executives.  On  Thursday  morning,  this  group 
will  join  with  the  Personnel  Group  in  a  Joint  Session 
which  will  discuss  the  “Training  of  Workers  Through 
Job  .\nalysis”  and  “Better  Selling  from  an  Educational 
Director’s  Point  of  View.”  The  group  will  join  with 
the  Personnel  and  Sales  Promotion  Division  for  a  Joint 
Session  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Personnel  Group 

The  new  Personnel  Group  will  first  dispose  of  or¬ 
ganization  details  and  election  of  officers  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  on  Wednesday  morning  to  a  discussion  of  “Select¬ 
ing  the  Right  Salesman  and  Placing  Him  WTiere  He 
Can  Sell  Best.”  The  balance  of  the  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  talks  on  “Better  Understanding  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual”  by  a  prominent  sociologist  and  “Better  Selling 
Through  Departmental  Work.” 

“Better  Selling  from  the  Customer’s  Point  of  View” 
leads  off  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session.  very  in¬ 
teresting  variation  of  the  kemote  idea  will  follow  under 
the  title.  “Better  Selling  Through  Merchandise  Instruc¬ 
tion.”  “Cooperation  Between  .\dvertising  and  Selling 
Forces”  will  be  a  talk  that  should  be  most  helpful  to  all 
executives  who  are  concerned  with  merchandise  or  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Joint  Session  on  Thursday  morning  for  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  and  Store  Managers’  Division  has  been 
described  just  above.  Thursday  afternoon.  Personnel. 
Merchandise  Managers  and  Store  Managers  will  all 
come  together  to  hear  first  a  talk  on  the  “Store  Owner’s 
Responsibility  for  his  Personnel  and  Gientele.”  by  a 
former  president  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Miss  Lothrop 
will  tell  them  about  her  field  work  in  providing  short 
unit  training  courses  in  our  members’  stores  while  a 
leading  Sales  Promotion  executive  will  deal  with  “Sales 
Promotion  as  a  Factor  in  Better  Selling.”  The  session 
will  end  with  Round  Table  discussions  for  the  three 
groups. 


Traffic  Group 

A  very  large  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  'I'raffic  Group 
will  be  devoted  to  reports  of  important  committees 
which  have  been  conducting  studies  during  the  past  year 
and  to  other  business  of  the  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reports  concern  matters  of  primary  importance 
to  all  merchants.  Typical  of  them  are  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Committees  on  Better  Packing,  Proposed 
Increase  of  Freight  Rates  and  Receiving,  Checking  and 
Marking. 

An  address  which  will  help  a  great  many  store  own¬ 
ers  to  clarify  their  conception  of  traffic  functions  in 
general  will  be  “The  Modem  Traffic  Department  of  a 
Retail  Store — Its  Duties,  Organization  and  Develop¬ 
ment.”  There  will  be  descriptions  of  new  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Inbound  Parcel  Post  Insurance  policies  on 
which  the  group  has  been  working. 

Controllers'  Congress 

A  program  is  in  preparation  for  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  which  will  contain  discussions  of  topics 
that  will  instruct  and  enlighten  the  store  owner.  Mr. 
Katz,  the  chairman,  wdll  announce  the  details  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Retail  Delivery  ^Association 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  will  have  its  share  of 
the  Group  Sessions.  Its  meetings  will  be  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Metropolitan  Group,  being  preceded  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  on  Monday.  Among  the 
topics  that  will  be  discussed  are  “Street  Traffic  and  Ac¬ 
cident  Prevention,”  “Training  Delivery  Personnel”  and 
“Design  of  Delivery  V’ehicles  and  Equipment.” 

Retail  Secretaries 

The  .\nnual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  its  program  fits  in  admir¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  its  groups. 
Many  phases  of  “Better  Selling”  will  be  discussed  as  well 
as  such  outstanding  problems  as  “Solicitations,”  “Traffic 
and  Parking  Regulations,”  “House  to  House  Canvass¬ 
ing.”  “Cooperative  Sales”  and  many  others.  Members 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  will  be  welcomed  at  these  sessions. 


A  Little  Teamwork  Will  Make  Those 
Waverers  Banish  Their  Douhts 

.\n  aggressive  series  of  letters  with  enclosures  of  typ¬ 
ical  service  publications  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Go^s 
Association  is  being  mailed  at  regular  intervals  to  several 
thousand  progressive  retailers  who  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  .Association.  Every  opportunity  that  is 
presented  to  urge  non-members  to  act  favorably  on  the 
question  of  coming  in  to  the  .Association  should  be 
grasped  by  the  merchants  now  on  our  active  list. 

Your  National  .Association  is  entitled  to  all  the  help 
its  members  can  give  it  to  bring  into  the  organization  the 
retailers  who  belong  there.  There  are  stores  within  a 
block  of  you  whose  owners  need  just  your  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  clinch  their  decision  to  get  into  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  .A.  Now,  while  we  are  warming  up  the  interest 
of  these  merchants  through  our  letters  and  promotional 


material,  is  the  right  moment  for  you  to  put  in  that  good 
word  for  the  .Association. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  needs  every  bit  of  support  it  can 
get  from  its  members  to  keep  the  enrollment  as  high  as 
possible.  Our  program  of  service  is  ambitious.  .A  large 
membership  is  of  paramount  importance  to  carrying  out 
that  program  with  credit  to  the  entire  craft. 


Shipping  to  Out-of-Town  Customers 

In  a  description  of  “Free  Shipping  Service  to  Out-of- 
Town  Patrons,”  which  appeared  on  page  34  of  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  Confidenti.\l  Bulletin,  it  was 
shown  how  the  average  high  and  low  costs  per  pound  of 
freight  shipments  could  be  averaged.  In  the  illustration 
given,  it  was  stated  that  the  high  rate  would  be  $0.62  per 
pound,  and  the  low  $0.11  per  pound.  These  figures  should 
have  read  6.2c  and  1.1c,  respectively. 
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Planning  Our  February  Work 


How  Sales  Promotion,  Advertising  and  Suggestive  Selling 
Help  You  to  Speed  Sales  and  Avoid  Loss  in  a  Dull  Month 

Compiled  for  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  by  SUZANNE  BRETT 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  offer  to  the  busy 
merchant  a  compilation  of  plans  and  promotions 
for  the  coming  month  of  February.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  one  of  these  suggestions  is  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  any  individual  store,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  variety  and  elasticity  of  plans  will  offer  infor¬ 
mation  of  practical  use  and  answer  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  executives. 

The  January  program  of  events  has  already  been 
opened  by  a  conference  of  executives  and  the  entire  sales 
staff,  where  the  program  of 
the  year  was  forcefully  pre¬ 
sented,  where  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sales  events  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  review  of  the 
past  year’s  records  was  given 
special  prominence. 

Furniture  Sales 

The  first  event  considered 
after  the  clearance  of  Christ¬ 
mas  goods  and  the  January 
sales  is  the  February  Furni¬ 
ture  Event.  In  presenting  the 
plan,  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
the  records  of  the  previous 
February  and  August  furni¬ 
ture  sales.  A  recent  survey 
said  that  New  York  City’s  de¬ 
partment  stores  reported  that 
the  month  of  August,  1924, 
recorded  the  largest  furniture 
sales  of  many  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  are  given  for 
this  condition : 

(A)  Many  stores  claimed  their  "exceptional  values”  in¬ 
creased  sales  volume. 

(B)  Reports  show  the  buying  was  done  for  refurnish¬ 
ing  rather  than  newly  furnished  homes. 

(C)  Moderately  priced  pieces  sold  best. 

(D)  Wanamaker’s  report  showed  that  more  suites  were 
sold  than  single  pieces. 

(E)  Stores  which  specialize  on  style  trend  in  furniture 
reported  the  sale  of  indizndual  pieces  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  suites. 

(F)  Department  stores  generally  reported  sales  of  suites, 
and  the  specialty  shops  reported  individual  pieces. 
The  records  for  the  August  sales  of  furniture  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  were  considered  as  an  indicator  of  the 
increased  buying  power  of  the  public,  and  figures  prove 
that  furniture  buying  was  better  than  any  year  since 
1920.  Add  to  these  facts,  the  government  report  on 
“Home  Furnishing  Expenditures,”  and  you  will  find  that 
$2,225,150,000  is  spent  annually  in  this  country  for  fur¬ 
niture,  rugs,  stoves,  silver,  electrical  appliances,  bedding, 
lamps,  pictures,  musical  instruments,  mirrors,  toys,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  and  other  home  equipment.  This  sum  aver¬ 


ages  $82.91  per  family.  A  general  consensus  of  opinion 
based  upon  the  August  record  of  1924  in  the  large  cities 
points  to  a  greater  volume  of  sales  for  February,  1925. 

Advance  Work 

The  organization  which  plans  its  February  events  first 
on  paper  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  many  mistakes  and 
losses.  Every  detail  should  be  cast  and  recast  until  the 
working  plan  is  as  elastic  as  possible.  Under  the  head 
of  operation,  the  following  plans  should  be  listed: 

1.  Advertising  campaign. 

2.  Contact  with  sales  people 
and  service  staff. 

3.  Details  of  program. 

4.  Details  of  all  activities  in 
connection  with  the  sales 
promotion. 

Under  the  head  of  operation 
should  be  included  the  physi¬ 
cal  work  and  the  putting  in 
hand  of  the  numerous  details 
that  will  forward  the  event. 

Plan  of  Operation 

The  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  promotion 
gives  the  following  plan  of 
operation : 

I.  Studying  previous  rec¬ 
ords  and  events  as  to 
advisability  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

Studying  conditions, 
dates,  occasions,  events  and  present  demand  for 
,  kind  of  promotion. 

II.  After  decision  has  been  made  check  up  pre\'ious 
records  and  events  for  information. 

A.  What  records  of  events  should  be  kept? 

Samples  of  all  publicity. 

Direct  response  to  advertising. 

Percentage  of  sale  merchandise  sold  to  total 
sales. 

Cost  of  advertising. 

Mark-on  for  sales  merchandise. 

Regular  mark-on  for  department. 

B.  What  items  sold  well  in  previous  events,  and  why  ? 
Goods  seasonable? 

Too  low  priced? 

Quality  too  high? — too  low? 

Values  good — assortments  sufficient. 

Service  up  to  standard  ? 

C.  Checking  over  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

How  to  get  suggestions. 

The  value  of  records  from  the  adjusting  bu¬ 
reau  during  big  events  and  Christmas 
season. 


FEBRUARY 

Mark  these  dates  on  your  February  calendar. 

These  are  important  events  for  which  to  plan. 

February  5 — Plan  for  Washington’s  Birthday 
trade.  Skating,  tobogganing 
and  other  winter  sports  reach 
their  height  on  this  holiday. 
Winter  resort  hotels  are  also  the 
scene  of  lively  winter  sports. 

February  12 — Lincoln’s  Birthday.  A  semi¬ 
holiday — a  time  for  special  win¬ 
dow  displays. 

February  14 — St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Stationery 
Department  sales. 

February  22 — Washington’s  Birthday.  The 
first  big  holiday  of  the  year. 
Historical  advertising. 
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Suggestion  competitions  for  employees. 

Results  from  experience. 

III.  Sales  Promotion  Forms. 

Merchandise  store  form. 

Sales  result  record. 

Graphic  chart  for  sales. 

(Juota  cards  for  buyers  and  staff. 

Advertising  records. 

Advertising  the  Furniture  Campaign 

Go  over  the  cost  of  the  February  and  August  fur¬ 
niture  advertising.  Tabulate  the  cost  of  the  following 
expenditures : 

Newspapers.  Printing. 

Mailing.  Postage. 

Posters.  Direct  Mail. 

Car  Cards.  Window  Displays. 

It  should  also  be  possible  by  a  recapitulation  of  day  by 
day  sales,  with  the  two  days  of  courtesy,  to  know  exact¬ 
ly  the  amount  upon  which  to  base  the  quota  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Work  In  the 
Advertising  Office 

1.  Collect  and  analyze  pre¬ 

vious  year’s  publicity  for 
the  furniture  sale. 

2.  Plan  direct  mail  campaign. 

3.  Plan  for  direct  mail  “spe¬ 

cials”  to  continue  over  a 
certain  period  of  time  of 
furniture  items  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  newspaper 
publicity. 

4.  Plan  all  newspaper  adver¬ 

tisements  which  should 
be  scheduled  on  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  last  year’s 
advertisements  in  morning 
newspapers 


MARCH 

In  February,  you  Tvill  look  ahead  on  your 
March  calendar  and  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
follouing  events: 

March  2 — Independence  Day  {In  State  of 
Texas). 

March  6 — Time  for  new  Spring  Apparel  dis¬ 
plays. 

March  17 — St.  Patrick’s  Day.  “The  wearing 
of  the  green.”  Ribbons,  station¬ 
ery,  favors  and  art  department. 


evening  and  Sunday 


5.  Plan  poster  and  art  work,  price  cards,  and  any  special 
details  of  furniture  department  decoration  and  win¬ 
dow  decoration. 

Contact  With  Sales  People 


the  proper  name  of  wood  finish,  oil,  varnish,  wax,  dull 
mahogany,  mahogany  finish,  high  polish,  egg  shell  or 
polychrome. 

Special  attention  of  the  advertising  office  and  the  copy 
writer,  as  well  as  the  sales  force,  should  be  given  to  such 
standard  designations  as  the  following: 

1.  Furniture  in  which  the  exposed  surface  or  one  wood 

shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  wood. 

2.  Furniture  in  which  the  exposed  surfaces  are  of  more 

than  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  designated  by  the 
names  of  the  proper  woods  used. 

3.  The  suggestions  made  in  the  Confidential  Bulle¬ 

tin,  December,  1924,  should  be  carefully  followed. 

4.  Before  placing  merchandise  upon  the  sales  floor,  the 

furniture  should  be  accurately  and  truthfully  de¬ 
scribed  on  its  tag  or  label.  In  this  way  the  possibility 
of  misrepresentation  will  be  avoided  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  for  himself 
exactly  of  what  the  furniture  is  made. 

The  following  descriptive  details  are  barred  from  ad¬ 
vertising  copy : 

Walnut  finish. 

Mahogany  finish. 

Walnut  veneer. 

Mahogany  veneer. 
Combination  veneer. 
Combination  walnut. 
Combination  mahogany. 
“If  exposed  surfaces  are 
composed  of  gum  and  stained 
to  resemble  walnut,  they  must 
be  so  described,  as — gum,  wal¬ 
nut  color ;  g^m.  walnut 
stained ;  or  gum,  walnut  finish. 
Buyers  should  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  insisting  that  furni¬ 
ture  sold  them  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  be  accurately  and 
truthfully  invoiced  and  labeled.” 

III.  The  proper  use  of  individual  pieces — how  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  need  of  the  customer  for  dining  room, 
library,  hall  or  general  living  room  furniture  is  valuable 
selling  information,  together  with  knowledge  of  con¬ 
struction  that  makes  for  durabilitv. 


As  a  February  furniture  sale  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  year,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  thoroughly  educate  the  entire  sales  force  on  the  grade 
of  furniture,  period  styles,  and  general  information  on 
the  furniture  to  be  sold.  In  the  preparation  for  the  Feb¬ 
ruary'  Furniture  Sale,  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
buyers  may  talk  to  their  staffs  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  Contests  for  suggestions  as  to  how  the  furniture  sale 
can  be  improved  over  previous  years  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  worthwhile  prizes  to  the  sales  people. 

Things  Your  Sales  Force  Should  Know 

I.  Influence  of  style  on  customer-demand  for  certain 
individual  pieces  of  furniture.  This  is  most  important. 
Today  the  average  customer  is  buying  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  utility,  but  individuality,  while  the  style  in  fur¬ 
niture  is  now  as  powerful  a  determining  factor  as  styde 
in  ready-to-wear. 

II.  Period  names  of  furniture.  Know  your  furniture 
by  period  names,  the  material,  woods,  and  especially 


Sales  Conferences 

In  the  conferences  with  the  sales  force,  buyers  should 
stimulate  the  asking  of  questions  with  specific  applica¬ 
tion  to  merchandising  of  furniture  and  examples  of  un¬ 
usual  cases  of  salesmanship  which  include  the  customer 
who  did  not  know  what  he  granted  or  customers  where 
the  demand  w'as  overstressed  for  certain  things.  This 
intensive  training  is  most  necessary,  and  should  occupy 
a  part  of  the  entire  month  of  January  up  to  the  very 
opening  day  of  the  February’  sale. 

Everything  which  will  add  interest  to  the  series  of 
conferences  should  be  utilized.  Where  possible  a  half 
day’  devoted  to  a  nearby  museum  of  art  should  be  planned. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  sales  of  the  James  McCreery 
Co..  New  York  City,  was  based  upon  an  elaborate  plan 
which  included  an  expedition  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  dinner  given  for  the  entire 
rug  department  at  a  Chinese  restaurant,  where  they  were 
addressed  by  the  Chinese  Consul  on  the  rug  industry  of 
his  country. 
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Into  the  hands  of  the  salesmen  in  the  upholstery,  rug 
and  furniture  department  should  go  every  possible  aid 
from  these  conferences  with  intensive  training  on  how 
to  use  this  information.  In  the  window  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  February  sale,  most  important  and 
valuable  work  may  be  done  by  proper  exhibition  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  large  card  printed  in  bold  type,  attractive 
in  appearance,  should  give  in  story  form  the  distinctive 
selling  feature  of  the  furniture  display. 

For  instance:  You  may  wish  to  display  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  table.  An  interesting  fact  concerning  Eliza¬ 
bethan  furniture  is  that  this  was  a  period  when  very 
little  furniture  was  used.  Queen  Elizabeth  traveled  from 
one  castle  to  another  and  carried  her  furniture  with  her, 
and  she  also  carried  the  newest  novelty  of  that  time — a 
fork  with  which  to  eat,  as  none  of  the  aristocracy  who 
entertained  her  could  provide  this  luxury. 

Romantic  Stories 

If  certain  Colonial  pieces  of  furniture  are  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  window,  the  display  card  should  tell  in  con¬ 
cise  and  brief  form,  the  story  of  American  Colonial  fur¬ 
niture  ;  how  the  American  cabinet  makers  copied  the 
beautiful  Chippendale,  William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Ann  pieces  brought  over  from  England  by  the  gover¬ 
nors.  Another  interesting  story  is  that  of  Dutch  fur¬ 
niture  in  New  York. 

Today  the  style  trend  is  towards  the  Spanish  and  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  most  informative  and  stimulating  bits  of  ro¬ 
mantic  detail  may  be  briefly  told  on  the  window  cards. 

Personnel  Selection 

In  selecting  a  corps  of  extra  sales  people  for  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  event  it  is  most  important  that  they  be  chosen 
because  they  are  especially  interested  in  furniture,  rugs 
or  the  interior  decoration  of  the  home.  If  a  potential 
sales  person  does  not  show  enthusiasm  or  interest  in 
furniture,  if  he  has  no  artistic  appreciation  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  store  to  even  try  to  educate  him, 
and  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  waste 
during  this  event. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  has  a  selling  argument.  He 
should  know  that  Tudor  furniture  is  sold  because  of  its 
strength.  If  the  customer  condemns  it  for  lack  of  beauty 
or  style,  the  salesman  should  have  at  his  command  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  reasons  why  pieces  of  Tudor 
construction  are  built  as  they  are;  that  Elizabethan  fur¬ 
niture  was  built  for  long  service  and  for  hard  use,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  earliest  times  this  style  of  furniture  was 
carted  in  two-wheel  carts,  and  it  had  to  be  built  large 
and  strong  to  survive  the  transportation. 

It  is  certain  that  furniture  designs  follow  the  styles  and 
customs  of  living  in  every  locality,  and  the  wise  buyer 
will  have  a  first-hand  personal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  needs  of  his  customers  in  order  that  he  will  present 
the  kind  and  style  of  furniture  being  used  in  the  modem 
home  today. 

Home  Budget  Books 

Many  of  the  larger  stores  have  found  that  a  budget 
book  for  distribution  among  the  customers  stimulates 
sales.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  have  issued 
some  interesting  booklets  advising  customers  how  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  home  from  a  limited  bank  roll.  Every  item  is  in¬ 


cluded  in  this  book,  from  finger  bowls  for  the  dining-room 
table  to  an  alarm  clock  in  the  maid’s  room.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  “Furnish  Your  Home  On  a  Budget.” 

This  was  the  third  of  a  series  published  by  Macy’s.  Of 
the  series  of  five  budgets  presented,  the  first  is  devoted 
to  the  three-room  apartment.  The  second,  also  of  a 
three-room  apartment,  is  planned  for  a  more  distinctive 
home,  and  includes  furnishing  of  a  four-room  apart¬ 
ment.  This  store  reports  good  results  from  this  form 
of  advertising. 

Suggestive  Selling 

In  every  big  annual  store- wide  event  like  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Sales  of  August  and  February,  the  ways  and  means 
for  “suggestive  selling”  should  be  studied  more  and 
more.  The  best  suggestive  selling  is  when  a  sales  person 
by  skillful  suggestion  sells  a  customer  merchandise  that 
he  did  not  intend  buying,  or  had  not  before  considered. 
In  this  comes  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
service  to  the  customer.  More  than  this,  he  has  increased 
his  own  value  as  a  sales  person,  and  established  a  feeling 
of  good  will  for  his  store. 

A  part  of  the  instruction  to  the  sales  force  should  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  suggested  sales  in  other  departments  which 
are  related  to  the  furniture  department.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  thorough,  and  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  heads  of  other  departments  which  may  gain  from  the 
furniture  sale.  For  instance:  On  the  shape  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room  table  in  vogue  will  depend  the  sales  of  the 
newest  table  linen,  candelabra,  ornaments,  etc.  A  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  popular  forms  of  social  enter¬ 
tainment  will  give  ideas  for  the  selling  of  bridge  tables, 
etc.  The  same  method  of  suggestive  selling  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  rug  department  and  upholstery  and 
curtain  department. 

Proper  Form  of  Customer  Address 

No  sales  person  should  be  allowed  to  address  a  custo¬ 
mer  as  follows: 

“You  wouldn’t  want  anything  more,  would  you?” 

“There  isn’t  anything  else?” 

“Nothing  more?” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  interested  in  this,  would  you?” 

And  the  customary  curt  “Anything  else?” 

During  a  sale  of  this  kind  instructors  should  be  on  the 
the  floor  to  assist,  advise  and  make  a  list  of  errors  to 
be  corrected  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  sales  force.  The 
whole  subject  of  suggestive  selling  is  a  new  one,  and  may 
be  turned  to  the  greatest  account  by  careful  study  and 
instruction. 

Editor’s  Note — Any  questions  arising  from  the  study 
of  this  article  xvill  be  answered  promptly  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  14th  Annual 
Convention,  New  York,  February  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  1925. 

National  Merchandise  Buyers’  Fair,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  February  7  to  14,  1925. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May,  1925. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  Ninth  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925. 


January,  1925 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
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Millions  at  Stake  in  Sweeping  Rate  Revision 

Retailers’  Freight  Bill  Will  Be  Increased  Tremendously 
If  Government  Grants  Carriers’  Plea  for  New  Schedules 
By  THE  TRAFFIC  GROUP 


Denial  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
Carrier’s  petition  to  continue  fourth  section  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  (which 
provides  rates  for  any  given  haul  cannot  be  higher  than 
for  a  longer  haul  without  permission  of  the  Commission) 
has  resulted  in  a  proposal  of  carriers  for  a  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  present  rate  structure  in  eastern  territory, 
embracing  roughly  that  section  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers. 

While  there  has  been  no  proposal  for  a  change  in  the 
rates  between  points  in  the  eastern  territory  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  in  the  western  and  southern  on  the  other, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  increase  in  the 


in  New  England,  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Association  ter- 
ritores  where  the  traffic  density  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  It  puts  Eastern  carriers 
in  a  bad  light  to  have  them  propose  to  increase  rates  to 
avoid  the  Fourth  Section  Violation  as  the  most  suitable 
solution  to  the  adjustment  problem.  These  carriers  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  their  earnings  as  a  group  compared 
with  earnings  of  other  territories  of  less  traffic  density, 
and  consequently  proportionately  higher  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Some  other  reasons  for  opposing  the  increase  in 
rates  are:  it  would  increase  cost  to  ultimate  consumer 
for  dry  goods  which  take  higher  rates;  proposal  of  car¬ 
riers  out  of  line  in  higher  classes  as  compared  to  other  sub- 


COMPAR.\TIVE  ST.\TEME\T  OF 
CLASS  RATES 

Showing  Present  and  Proposed  Rates 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF 
CLASS  RATES 

Showing  Present  and  Proposed  Rates 


To  From 

Boston  ....  Proposed  142 

Dayton 

121  9554 

7154 

5054 

40 

From 

Boston  . . .  Proposed 

T 0  Dayton 
135  115 

9054 

6754 

4754 

38 

Present  126'4 

1105^^ 

8454 

5054 

5054 

42 

Present 

11954 

10454 

7954 

5554 

4754 

40 

New  York .  Proposed  135 

115 

9054 

6754 

4754 

38 

New  York .  Proposed 

135 

115 

9054 

6754 

4754 

38 

Present  119J4 

10454 

7954 

5554 

4754 

40 

Present 

11954 

10454 

7954 

5554 

4754 

40 

Phila . Proposed  133 

Present'  117j^ 

113 

8854 

6554 

4554 

36 

Phila . Proposed 

129 

109 

8854 

6554 

4554 

36 

10254 

7754 

5354 

4554 

38 

Present 

11354 

9854 

7754 

5354 

4454 

38 

Baltimore  .Proposed  132 

112 

8754 

6454 

4454 

35 

Baltimore  .  Proposed 

127 

107 

8754 

6454 

4454 

35 

Present  116^ 

10154 

7654 

5254 

4454 

37 

Present 

11154 

9654 

7654 

5254 

4454 

37 

Richmond  Proposed  132 

112 

8754 

6454 

4454 

35 

Richmond  .  Proposed 

124 

105 

87 

64 

44 

34 

Present  116^ 

10154 

7654 

5254 

4454 

37 

Present 

10754 

0454 

75 

5154 

44 

3654 

.Albany  ....  Proposed  129}^ 

no 

87 

65 

4554 

3654 

.■\lbany  . . .  Proposed 

119 

101 

7954 

5954 

4154 

3354 

Present  114^ 

10054 

7654 

5354 

4554 

3854 

Present 

8854 

75 

5954 

4454 

3354 

28 

Syracuse  . .  Proposed  108 

92 

7254 

54 

38 

30 

Syracuse  . .  Proposed 

10254 

87 

6854 

51 

36 

2854 

Present  9554 

8354 

6354 

4454 

38 

32 

Present 

8854 

75 

5954 

4454 

3354 

28 

Rochester  .  Proposed  100 

85 

67 

50 

35 

28 

Rochester  .  Proposed 

94'/i 

8054 

6354 

4754 

33 

2654 

Present  8854 

7754 

5954 

4454 

35 

2954 

Present 

8854 

75 

5954 

4454 

3354 
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eastern  territory  (directly  affected)  will  be  reflected  in  the 
through  rates  between  the  territories  mentioned. 

On  Mileage  Basis 

The  proposal  is  to  put  rates  on  a  mileage  basis,  and 
will  result  in  increases  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  members.  The  retailer  will  be  hit  hard  because  the 
higher  classes  of  merchandise  which  he  handles  will  be 
burdened  with  the  largest  percentage  of  the  increase.  It 
appears  that  the  rates  proposed,  if  allowed  to  become  ef¬ 
fective,  will  increase  the  freight  charges  of  each  of  the 
larger  stores  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  and  the 
smaller  stores  in  proportion. 

.\  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  members 
of  the  Traffic  Group  vigorously  protesting  against  the 
proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  as  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  One  of  the  letters  from  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Traffic  Group  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“.\ny  increase  in  rates  should  be  opposed.  There  is 
no  justification  for  increase  in  Qass  Rates  between  points 


territories  within  Eastern  territory;  present  conditions 
do  not  justify  a  general  increase  in  class  rates ;  there  have 
been  several  increases  in  Class  Rates  within  the  territory 
involved  and  the  service  compared  with  that  before  ob¬ 
taining  these  increases  has  deteriorated.” 

Increase  Not  Justified 

The  association  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  carriers  receiv¬ 
ing  rates  which  will  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 
invested.  We  do  not  believe  the  condition  of  carriers’  rev¬ 
enues  justifies  any  increase  in  rates,  nor  do  we  understand 
carriers  will  attempt  to  justify  the  proposed  increase  on  the 
ground  of  a  needed  increase  in  revenues.  We  believe  some 
way  can  be  found  for  carriers  to  comply  with  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  orders  in  4th  Section  Violations  without  these 
unreasonable  increases  ag^ainst  merchandise  subject  to  the 
high-class  rates. 

The  list  of  present  and  proposed  rates  which  appears 
with  this  article  received  with  the  letter  quoted  above 
shows  the  extent  of  the  proposed  increase. 
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Traffic  Group  Helps  Halt  Big  Freight  Rate  Rise 

Quick  Action  Causes  Suspension  of  Tariffs  on  Furniture 
Which  Contain  Enormous  Advances  Over  Existing  Schedule 
By  The  Traffic  Group 


SOUTHERN  carriers  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  tariffs  effective  December  1, 
1924,  containing  enormous  increases  in  rates  on  fur¬ 
niture  from  points  in  Southern  Territory  to  Trunk  Line 
and  New  England  territories.  The  proposal  of  carriers 
was  brought  to  our  attention  and  we  immediately  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Commission  for  the  suspension  of  the 
tariffs.  On  November  28th  the  Commission  announced 
the  suspension  of  these  tariffs  until  March  31,  1925,  and 
the  proceeding  assigned  for  hearing  December  16,  1924, 
under  I.  &  S.  Docket  2276,  and  later  changed  to  January 
19,  1925. 

Much  at  Stake 

When  the  case  comes  up  for  hearing  the  Traffic  Group 
will  work  with  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers’ 
Association  in  an  effort  to  have  the  tariffs  cancelled.  The 
suspension  of  the  tariffs  until  March  31,  1925,  will  save 
our  members  the  amount  of  the  proposed  increase  for  at 
least  four  months.  If  we  are  successful  in  preventing 
the  increased  rates  from  going  into  effect  the  saving  to 
our  members  will  be  considerable. 

Later  we  shall  ask  those  of  our  members  handling  fur¬ 
niture  to  furnish  certain  data  concerning  their  shipments 
of  furniture  in  carload  lots.  This  data  will  be  needed  in 
the  preparation  of  our  case  before  the  Commission,  and 
\ye  urge  those  receiving  the  request  for  data  to  respond 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Retailer’s  Objections 

The  grounds  for  our  objections,  as  set  forth  in  our 
petition  to  the  Commission  (with  the  articles  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  omitted)  are  as  follows: 

IV.  That  the  said  freight  tariffs  listed  above,  which  have  been 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  December  1,  1924,  provide  for  material  and  unlawful  increase 
in  the  rates  on  furniture  from  Southern  furniture  shipping  points 
to  i»ints  in  the  states  named,  and  that  the  proposed  rates  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unwarranted  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
effective. 

V.  That  the  tariffs  referred  to  were  filed  in  alleged  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Docket 
No.  13934,  Standard  Furniture  Company  vs.  Nashville,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  et  al,  91,  I.  C.  C.,  No.  27. 
Protestant  r^pectfully  contends  that  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  Commission’s  order  by  the  carriers  in  the  Standard  Furniture 
Company  case  is  unwarranted,  as  the  order  of  the  Commission  was 
based  upon  a  restricted  record  and  the  Commission’s  findings  were 
limited  to  rates  on  bedroom  furniture  and  discrimination  was  found 
only  as  to  Chattanooga.  The  carriers  are  taking  the  position 
that  the  order  of  the  Commission  in  this  case  requires  general  in¬ 
creases  in  all  rates  on  all  kinds  of  furniture  from  Southern  ship¬ 
ping  points,  not  only  to  the  Eastern  cities  that  were  involved  in 
the  Standard  Furniture  Company  case,  but  to  Buffalo- Pittsburgh 
territory  as  well. 

Comparuons  Questioned 

yi.  That  in  the  Standard  Furniture  Company  case  the  com¬ 
plainant  relied  upon  a  showing  of  discrimination  against  Nash¬ 
ville  in  favor  of  other  Southern  shipping  points  and  made  no  ef¬ 


fort  to  establish  that  the  rates  from  Nashville  were  unreasonable; 
that  the  Central  carriers  took  the  position  that  rates  on  furniture 
from  Chattanooga  are  subnormal,  and  relied  entirely  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Grand  Rapids,  Shelbsrville  and 
Wilmington  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  sustain  their 
position.  The  rates  from  the  points  in  question  are  governed  by 
the  Official  Classification  and  the  comparisons  made  were  based 
upon  second-class  rates.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
second-class  ratings  in  Official  Classification  territory  are  now 
under  attack  in  Docket  No.  15347. 

VII.  That  the  protestant  is  informed  and  believes  that  the  lines 
in  Official  Classification  territory  have  complained  to  the  Southern 
Lines  of  the  commodity  adjustment  from  the  South  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  brought  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  South¬ 
ern  Lines  to  increase  their  rates ;  that  the  Northern  Lines  are 
seeking  increases  in  the  present  lates  from  Southern  shipping 
points,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  high  rates  in  Official  Oassification 
territory,  which  are  now  under  attack  in  Docket  No.  15347. 

VIII.  That  the  Southern  Lines  in  a  letter  dated  November  15 
to  the  Commission,  signed  by  Chas.  Barham,  Chairman  of  the 
Southern  Freight  Association,  attempted  to  justify  the  proposed 
increases  in  rates  from  the  South  by  comparison  with  rates  in 
Official  Oassification  territory,  which  are  now  under  attack  in 
Docket  No.  15347,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  protestant,  the 
comparisons  are  worthless,  because  the  Official  Classification  rates 
are  under  attack,  and  should  not  be  used  to  justify  rates  from 
other  territories. 

Not  In  Direct  Competition 

IX.  That  the  furniture  manufactured  in  the  South  is  generally 
of  medium  and  low  grddes,  and  does  not  directly  compete  with  the 
grades  of  furniture  manufactured  at  Grand  Rapids  and  other  points 
in  Official  Classification  territory. 

X.  That  the  rates  on  furniture  from  the  South  to  the  East  are 
directly  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  v. 
Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R.  Company,  et  al.  Docket  No.  148^, 
and  pending  a  decision  in  this  case,  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  present  basis  of  rates. 

XL  That  the  enormous  increases  proposed  in  the  rates  on  fur¬ 
niture  will  result  in  greatly  increased  transportation  charges,  and 
will  restrict  the  movement  of  Southern  furniture  to  the  Eastern 
territory,  and  will  result  in  further  revisions  and  increases  in 
furniture  rates  not  only  to  the  territory  directly  involved  in  this 
petition,  but  to  other  territories,  because  the  level  of  rates  pro¬ 
posed  is  generally  higher  than  is  applicable  in  other  directions,  and 
unless  suspended  by  the  Commission,  will  result  in  formal  com¬ 
plaint  and  long  drawn  out  litigation. 

Increases  Called  Unjust 

XII.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  protests  against  the  increased 
rates  on  furniture  as  proposed  in  said  tariffs,  and  alleges  that  the 
said  proposed  increased  rates  will  be  unjust,  unreasonable  and  dis¬ 
criminatory,  in  violation  of  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce. 

Wherefore,  protestant  prays  that  the  Commission  will  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Section  15  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  418  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  and  suspend  the  effective  date  of 
said  freight  tariffs  and  defe»  the  use  of  same  for  such  a  period 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  carriers  parties 
thereto  a  complete  showing  as  to  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of 
the  increases  herein  complained  of,  and  that  you  petitioner  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  time  and  place  set  for  hearing  of  this  matter,  in  order 
that  it  may  appear  by  counsel  and  further  support  this  petition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Avoiding  Waste  Through  Proper  Packing  Methods 

Shipments  Should  Be  Prepared  So  That  They  Will  Travel 
Safely  in  Smallest  Space  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Rates 
By  The  Traffic  Group 


The  primary  purpose  of  good  packing  is  to  reduce 
loss  and  damage  to  a  minimum,  thereby  saving 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  now 
being  paid  out  in  settlement  of  loss  and  damage  claims. 
It  is  a  splendid  movement  and  deserves  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  every  shipper,  because  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  reduction  of  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  claims  are  mutual  and  the  saving  to  the  carriers 
should  be  reflected  in  lower  transportation  costs  to  the 
public. 

In  packing  freight  for  shipment  four  distinct  points 
should  be  considered :  (a)  what  style  packing  will  secure 
the  lowest  classification;  (b)  what  is  the  minimum  tare 
or  dead  weight  possible  in  each  package ;  (c)  what  pack¬ 
ing  material  and  what  style  of  package  will  give  full 
protection  to  the  goods  and  yet  be  the  least  expensive : 
(d)  how  can  the  goods  be  packed  so  as  to  insure  perfect 
condition  when  delivered. 

Cost  of  Packing 

Any  money  put  into  a  package  should  add  to  the  safe 
carriage  of  the  goods  contained  therein  or  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  shipment  and  thereby  serve  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  otherwise  it  is  money  thrown  away.  If  this  ex¬ 
pense  can  be  reduced,  just  that  amount  can  be  put  into 
the  production,  the  price  reduced  or  the  profit  increased. 
In  many  instances  shippers  have  found  from  experience 
that  old  second  hand  containers  have  proved  more  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  end  because  they  failed  to  provide  proper 
and  necessary  protection,  resulting  in  losses  and  damages. 

Safety  of  Goods 

The  most  essential  consideration  in  the  packing  of 
freight  for  shipment  is  the  safety  of  the  goods.  When 
shipments  arrive  at  destination  in  a  damaged  condition 
the  very  object  of  their  transportation  has  been  defeated. 
It  is  possible,  as  a  rule,  to  collect  from  the  carrier  for 
losses  or  damages  suffered  in  transit,  but  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  point  of  view,  prompt  and  safe  delivery  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  car¬ 
riers  to  pack  merchandise  so  that  it  will  get  to  destina¬ 
tion  safely  with  ordinary  care  and  handling.  Aside  from 
the  consideration  due  the  carrier,  the  shipper  should  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  see  that  the  shipment  ar¬ 
rives  at  destination  promptly  and  in  the  best  condition 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  shipments  should  be  so  packed  as  to  avoid 
the  contents  becoming  damaged  by  other  merchandise. 


carefully.  Various  rates  are  provided  for  various  methods 
of  packing  and  very  frequently  the  shipper  will  find  it  less 
expensive  to  put  a  little  more  care  and  expense  into  his 
packing  and  thereby  secure  the  lower  rates. 

The  Bulk  Factor 

Shippers  will  find  that  one  of  the  important  basic 
principles  in  freight  rate  construction  is  the  bulk.  It 
naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  by  reducing  bulk  as 
much  as  possible  a  lower  rate  is  secured.  For  instance, 
baby  carriages  when  shipped  set  up  with  the  wheels  on 
are  subject  to  the  highest  rate  applicable  to  that  com¬ 
modity,  which  is  three  times  first-class  rate.  When  they 
are  shipped  with  the  wheels  off  or  completely  drawn  into 
the  body,  the  bulk  is  reduced  and  the  rate  is  only  one 
and  one-half  times  the  first-class  rate.  In  some  instances 
the  bulk  can  be  still  further  reduced  by  collapsing  or  fold¬ 
ing  flat  and  the  rate  would  be  only  second  class. 

Reducing  the  Risk 

Another  element  which  helps  to  determine  the  class  to 
which  the  particular  commodity  belongs  is  the  amount 
of  risk  which  the  carriers  run  in  transporting  it.  There¬ 
fore  different  rates  have  been  provided  for  different 
methods  of  packing.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  ship¬ 
per  to  pack  his  merchandise  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum. 

Articles  of  More  Than  One  Class 

The  shipper  should  remember  that  when  articles  of 
more  than  one  class  are  packed  together  in  one  container 
the  rate  which  will  be  applied  by  the  carrier  will  be  the 
highest  rate  applicable  to  the  highest  class  commodity  in 
the  container.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  pack  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  separately  unless  the  additional  expense  of 
packing  in  this  manner  is  greater  than  the  loss  suffered 
by  reason  of  a  higher  freight  rate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  shipments  passing  from 
one  classification  territory  into  another  are  not  always 
subject  to  the  same  rate.  Shipments  packed  so  as  to 
secure  the  lowest  rate  in  one  territory  may  require  an 
entirely  different  method  of  packing  to  secure  the  lowest 
rate  in  another  territory.  In  the  case  of  shipments  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  than  one  classification,  where  the  rate  dif¬ 
fers  for  certain  styles  of  packing,  the  shipper  should  first 
determine  what  style  will  provide  the  lowest  rate  for  the 
combination.  This  can  often  be  secured  by  packing  to 
secure  the  lowest  rate  for  the  longest  part  of  the  haul. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  reducing  the  dead  or  tare  weight.  Very 
often  shippers  carelessly  use  containers  entirely  too  large 
for  the  shipment  and,  of  course,  extra  packing  material 
must  be  used  to  fill  up  those  vacant  spaces.  The  result 
is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  useless,  dead  weight  upon 
which  the  freight  charges  have  to  be  paid  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  contents. 


Packing  for  Lowest  Classification 

The  importance  of  this  question  is  too  frequently  over¬ 
looked,  and  every  shipper  would  do  well  to  give  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  To 
determine  the  proper  style  of  packing  necessary  to  obtain 
the  lowest  rate,  one  must  secure  a  copy  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  governing  the  movement  of  his  freight  and  study  it 
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Letters  That  Increase  Charge  Account  Sales 

Development  of  Trade  by  Correspondence  a  Major  Function 
of  Credit  Department — How  One  Store  Goes  After  Business 
By  THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION 


CREDIT  Departments  which  are  functioning  prop¬ 
erly  should  have  two  purposes  constantly  before 
them — first,  to  collect  money  when  it  is  due  from 
customers  and  second,  to  promote  new  business  for  the 
store.  One  of  the  most  eftective  ways  to  accomplish  this 
latter  aim  is  through  the  medium  of  carefully  prepared 
letters. 

Such  letters  may  be  classified  under  various  headings 
as  follows: 

Letters  to  solicit  nexv  charge  business  from  local  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Letters  to  stimulate  the  use  of  inactive  accounts. 
Letters  soliciting  the  charge  patronage  of  nezv  comers 
to  the  city. 

Letters  to  mail-order  and  out-of-toxen  customers. 
These  letters,  while  they  should  be  brief  and  concise, 
should  convey  to  the  reader  the  convenience  of  a  charge 
account  and  the  many  services  which  the  store  has  to 
offer  its  customers. 

The  following  series  of  letters  has  been  successfully 
used  by  The  Harris-Emery  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  developing  charge  account  business.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  them  will  bring  forth  many  of  the  good 
characteristics  that  letters  of  this  type  should  possess. 

New  Local  Prospects 

The  first  two  letters  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  solic¬ 
iting  charge  accounts  from  local  residents  who  are  al¬ 
ready  cash  customers  at  the  store. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  checking  over  our  records  we  note  that  you  have  not  been 
carrying  a  charge  account  with  us,  although  we  have  been  favored 
with  your  patronage.  We  are,  therefore,  extending  an  invitation 
to  you  to  make  use  of  this  convenience  which  we  have  placed  at 
your  disposal. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  always  our  desire  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  your  dealings  with  us  entirely  satisfactory. 
Should  you  at  any  time  be  dissatisfied,  we  will  appreciate  your 
advising  us. 

All  accounts  are  payable  monthly  and  your  observance  of  these 
terms  is  requested  with  the  same  courtesy  and  appreciation  with 
which  we  ask  for  the  continuance  of  your  valued  patronge. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

Our  records  show  that  you  have  made  extensive  purchases 
throughout  the  house  from  time  to  time  on  a  cash  basis  and  we 
are  wondering  if  you  would  not  prefer  the  privilege  of  an  open 
charge  account  which  you  would  find  much  more  convenient  than 
the  use  of  bank  checks  or  the  carrying  of  currency. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  your  signature  only  authoriz¬ 
ing  us  to  establish  this  account  and  for  your  convenience  we  are 
enclosing  a  return  envelope. 

Welcoming  New  Accounts 

The  following  two  letters  are  sent  to  customers  shortly 
after  an  account  has  been  opened.  Many  stores  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  oj^ning  of  an  account  merely  with  a  form  state¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  is  unwise  as  the  right  kind  of  a 
letter  received  by  the  customer  at  this  time  will  have  a 
great  influence  upon  her  future  purchases. 

Dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  of  open¬ 


ing  a  monthly  charge  account  in  your  name,  and  assure  you  that 
we  will  spare  no  effort  to  make  your  transactions  on  this  account 
as  satisfactory  as  possible,  hoping  thus  to  merit  a  liberal  share 
of  your  patronage. 

From  the  information  furnished  we  believe  that  you  want 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  credit  and  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  arranged  a  $50.00  account.  If  it  is  your  desire,  to  place 
more  than  this  amount  on  the  books  at  any  time,  we  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  making  the  necessary  arrangements  in  advance  at 
this  office. 

A  statement  will  be  rendered  on  the  first  of  each  month  between 
that  date  and  the  tenth.  Should  you  find  an  error,  our  adjust¬ 
ment  department  will  be  glad  to  serve  you  on  notice.  Our  per¬ 
sonal  shopping  service  is  very  convenient  when  you  cannot  shop 
in  person. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Madam : 

Our  first  statement  is  enclosed  and  we  note  with  pleasure  that 
you  have  made  use  of  your  account  with  us  during  the  past  month. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  serving  you  and  assure 
you  that  we  will  spare  no  effort  to  make  every  transaction  on  this 
account  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  hoping  thus  to  merit  a  liberal 
share  of  your  patronage. 

Our  bills  are  rendered  for  the  full  month  so  as  to  reach  you  on 
the  second  of  the  month  follojving  date  of  purchase.  We  re¬ 
quest  the  cooperation  of  our  customers  in  asking  that  they  observe 
the  terms  as  outlined  for  all  accounts,  calling  for  payment  in  full 
or  on  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month  following  date  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

It  is  partly  due  to  this  that  we  are  able  to  render  the  best  service 
and  to  maintain  price  standards  that  are  beneficial  to  you. 

Our  desire  is  to  be  of  service. 

Opening  Out-of-Town  Accounts 

The  next  letter  is  typical  of  one  which  may  be  used 
in  soliciting  the  account  of  an  out-of-town  customer.  It 
is  different  from  that  sent  to  local  customers,  inasmuch 
as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  opportunity  of  ordering  by  mail 
from  the  store. 

Dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

Occasionally  you  do  some  shopping  in  Des  Moines,  and  likely 
we  are  favored  with  some  of  your  patronage.  You  have  not 
been  using  a  charge  account  with  us,  however,  and  we  feel  that 
you  should  avail  yourself  of  this  part  of  our  service. 

Very  often  we  overhear  a  customer  remark  that  she  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  charge  account  at  this  store  solely  for  the  sake  of  conveni¬ 
ence.  Surely  it  is  a  convenience,  and  daily  we  strive  to  make  it 
one  of  our  strongest  service  features. 

A  charge  account  here  eliminates  the  necessity  of  your  carrying 
a  purse  of  money  or  bothering  with  a  check  book.  Then,  too, 
at  the  end  of  each  month  you  have  a  record  of  your  transactions, 
carefully  compiled,  clearly  billed,  and  mailed  promptly. 

How  often  you  may  find  it  a  convenience  to  write  us  for  an 
item  you  want  delivered  at  once,  and  how  convenient  simply  to 
instruct  that  the  purchase  be  charged. 

You  can  advise  us  by  mail  to  arrange  an  account  for  you,  and 
if  you  will  address  your  letter  to  me,  I  shall  personally  see  to  it 
that  your  application  is  given  attention  at  once. 

Greeting  the  Stranger 

The  next  two  letters  are  sent  to  prospective  customers 
who  have  recently  taken  up  residence  in  the  city  from 
other  parts  of  the  state  or  country.  Receipt  of  such  a 
letter  by  a  new  arrival  is  in  most  instances  very  much 
appreciated  and  is  an  important  factor  in  creating  a  de¬ 
sirable  first  impression  of  the  store  in  the  mind  of  the 
newcomer. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Doe: 

Close  upon  your  change  of  address  from  Janesville,  Ohio,  to 
this  city,  you  Y.’ill  no  doubt  desire  to  establish  business  relations 
with  some  store  that  will  adequately  meet  the  merchandise  require¬ 
ments  of  your  family. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  offer  you  the  courtesies  of  our  house, 
especially  will  you  find  convenient  a  charge  account  which  is 
gladly  extended  to  you  and  subject  at  once  to  use  upon  request 
to  “Charge  it.” 

We  shall  endeavor  to  merit  your  patronage  by  giving  maximum 
service,  dependability  in  quality  of  merchandise,  promptness  in 
deliveries  and  courtesy  and  intelligence  in  the  attitude  of  the  sales¬ 
people. 

In  a  constant  effort  towards  betterment,  the  management  will 
court  as  a  favor  constructive  criticism  of  its  policies  and  prompt 
report  of  error  or  an  instance  of  inefficiency  that  correction  may 
be  immediately  effected. 

The  acceptance  of  our  facilities  for  serving  you  is  anticipated 
and  the  use  of  the  account  we  are  confident  will  prove  its  worth. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Mr.  Doe: 

Having  recently  come  here  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  you  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  desire  to  establish  credit  relations  with  some  store  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  merchandise  requirements  of  your  family. 

We  want  your  name  on  our  books  as  a  charge  customer. 

To  complete  our  files,  we  need  your  signature,  or  that  of  Mrs. 
Doe,  which  can  be  given  us  at  our  office  on  the  sixth  floor  when 
you  come  in  to  shop. 

Xyon’t  you  come  in  soon?  We  are  anxious  to  make  your  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Timely  Reminders 

The  following  letter  may  be  sent  out  at  different  times 
of  the  year  to  all  charge  account  customers  reminding 
them  of  important  shopping  events,  such  as  fall  shop¬ 
ping,  spring  shopping,  special  sales,  Christmas  shopping, 
fur  sales,  furniture  sales,  etc. 

Dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

Have  you  completed  your  fall  shopping? 

Our  stock  of  new  fall  merchandise  is  complete  in  every  way 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  you  use  your  account  in  making  selections 
for  fall  and  winter  needs. 

A  memo,  statement  of  your  account  is  enclosed  so  you  may 
verify  the  amount  before  mailing  your  check.  If  not  entirely 
correct,  please  call  us  at  once. 

Our  desire  is  to  be  of  service. 

Deferred  Payments 

The  next  letter  is  sent  to  customers  who  desire  to  make 
purchases  on  the  deferred  payment  plan,  payments  being 
spread  over  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  months.  Only 
certain  lines  of  merchandise  are  sold  in  this  manner, 
such  as  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  etc.,  the  price  of  which 
is  so  large  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  customer  to 
arrange  payment  under  some  such  plan  as  that  stated  in 
this  letter. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Doe : 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  note  that  you  have  favored  our 
Rug  and  Drapery  Departments  with  very  fine  orders  and  we  are 
sure  that  their  service  will  make  a  regular  patron  of  you. 

Naturally,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  financial  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  it  is  necessary  for  this  department  to  learn  your  wishes 
in  this  matter. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  settlement  in  full  within  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  we  can  carry  it  on  our  open  accounts,  but  if  any  time 
over  that  is  desired,  we  have  the  deferred  payment  accounts  for 
this  class  of  merchandise.  Under  this  arrangement  a  20  per  cent 
down  payment  is  required  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
is  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance,  which  may  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  ten  months. 

Thus,  to  cite  an  example  of  say  a  $200.00  purchase.  $40.00  is 
required  as  a  minimum  down  payment  and  $8.00  carrying  charge 
is  add^  to  the  remaining  balance  of  $160.00  which  may  spread 
over  six,  eight  or  ten  months. 

V\^e  are  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope  that  you  may  indi¬ 
cate  your  preference  as  to  which  payment  you  wish. 


The  next  letter  is  sent  to  customers  who  already  have 
charge  accounts  in  the  store,  who  have  not  been  making 
use  of  this  privilege.  It  is  a  short  friendly  letter  and  is 
used  just  as  a  reminder  to  the  customer  that  the  store  is 
awaiting  her  patronage. 

Dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

We  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  opening  an  account  for  you 
recently  and  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  in  your 
shopping. 

Naturally,  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  looking  over  the 
accounts  to  find  that  you  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  yours. 

If  we  have  been  at  fault  either  in  the  way  of  merchandise  or 
service  rendered  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  to  have  you  advise 
us  of  this  fact. 

The  next  letter  is  sent  to  out-of-town  customers  who 
do  a  great  amount  of  shopping  through  the  mail,  and  is 
used  to  stimulate  the  inactive  account  of  such  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Doe: 

We  noticed  an  order  recently  given  to  us  through  the  mail  for 
some  merchandise  you  desired  shipped.  Our  personal  shopper 
was  instructed  to  give  this  her  attention  and  we  hope  the  service 
and  merchandise  were  such  as  to  please  you. 

Any  suggestions  or  constructive  criticism  you  may  have  in  mind 
at  any  time  from  dealing  with  us  would  be  very  much  appreci¬ 
ated. 

You  have  not  used  your  charge  account  to  any  extent  for  some 
time.  W'e  would  like  to  see  more  charge  sales  bearing  your  name, 
and  trust  we  may  justly  earn  your  patronage  with  proper  service 
and  merchandise. 

Whether  shopping  in  person  or  sending  your  order  by  mail  you 
will  find  it  quite  a  convenience  to  have  your  purchases  charged, 
and  pay  for  them  at  the  first  of  the  following  month. 

A  Good  Send-off 

The  last  letter,  which  is  just  as  important  as  the  others, 
is  sent  to  customers  who  have  moved  away  from  the 
trading  area  of  the  store.  It  creates  a  good  final  im¬ 
pression  of  the  store  in  the  mind  of  the  former  customer 
and  quite  often  serves  as  an  important  factor  in  causing 
the  customer  to  order  merchandise  by  mail  from  the  store 
even  though  residing  at  some  distance  from  it. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Doe : 

We  are  indeed  sorry  to  lose  jou  from  our  large  circle  of  good 
customers.  You  have  been  more  than  just  a  customer  showing 
your  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  be  of  service. 

There  are  other  stores  in  your  new  surroundings  which  are 
striving  along  the  same  principles  as  ours,  and  no  doubt  you  will 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  establish  a  charge  account  with  them  as  one 
of  your  first  steps  in  getting  acquainted. 

So  in  wishing  you  “Bon  Voyage”  we  also  want  you  to  remember 
us  as  still  at  your  service,  and  you  may  use  our  name  in  establish¬ 
ing  your  credit  connection  with  assurance  that  we  will  respond 
quickly  to  any  inquiry. 


Retail  Delivery  Association  Chooses 
Cincinnati  for  1925  Convention 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  has  announced  that  its  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  will  be  held  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925.  J.  A. 
Hanley,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Chairman  of  the 
Delivery  .Association,  has  informed  us  that  the  meetings 
will  take  place  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  Hotel  Sinton.  The 
committees  already  are  at  work  on  the  program  and 
other  arrangements  for  the  convention.  There  will  be  a 
very  comprehensive  exhibition  of  delivery  equipment  of 
all  kinds  as  a  feature  of  the  occasion. 
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Merchandise  and  Market  Information 

Last  Minute  Reports  on  Supply,  Demand,  Fashion  and  Price 
Gathered  at  First  Hand  By  Our  Own  Merchandise  Authority 


The  information  contained  in  this  report  is  for 
the  confidential  use  of  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  only. 

It  must  not  be  reprinted. 

Members  of  the  Assoeiation  who  are  interested 
in  this  service  may  make  appointments  without 
charge  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Knickerbocker,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Merchandise  Adviser,  whenever  they  or 
their  buyers  are  in  New  York. 

LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director. 


WHOLESALE  markets  of  late  have  been  busy  on 
tilling  in  orders  for  Christmas  selling.  That  bus¬ 
iness  now  is  finished,  and  there  is  a  lull  in  activ¬ 
ity  which  will  probably  continue  until  the  first  part  of 
January  when  buying  for  spring  will  start  in  earnest. 
The  early  buying  by  retailers  and  the  cutting  up  trade 
has  been  fairly  good,  but  the  aggregate  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked  is  comparatively  light.  Stocks  now  held  by 
producers  are  moderate  and  well  assorted.  Most  of  the 
lines  of  merchandise  for  early  showing  are  ready. 

Prices  of  all  raw  materials  still  are  high  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  prices  being  lowered.  A  feeling  of 
optimism  prevails  throughout  all  lines  of  production, 
and  while  an  immediate  boom  is  not  expected,  an  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  business  is  predicted.  From  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  existing  conditions  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  advising  our  members  to  prepare  for  im¬ 
proving  conditions. 

To  prepare  for  increased  business  a  study  of  conditions 
in  the  wholesale  market  is  advisable.  The  average  re¬ 
tailer’s  stocks  are  comparatively  light  and  after  holiday 
selling  and  special  pricing  for  clearance  sales  after  Janu¬ 
ary  first,  these  stocks  will  be  still  lighter.  Therefore, 
possibilities  of  replenishment  must  be  considered. 

It  is  true  that  merchandise  may  always  be  bought  at 
prevailing  prices,  but  deliveries  depend  upon  goods  held 
on  hand  by  manufacturers  and  the  time  required  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  additional  supplies. 

Manufacturers  are  making  up  moderate  stocks  and  are 
awaiting  placement  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  business 
before  they  increase  their  stocks.  It  is  believed  that  any 
such  increase  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  growth 
in  demand.  This  means  that  stocks  that  may  be  drawn 
against  will  not  be  proportionately  greater. 

Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  should  regulate  and 
spread  their  purchases  to  meet  conditions  that  will  be 
encountered.  Plans  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  facts 
rather  than  hopes. 


Women’s  Apparel 

Producers  still  are  stressing  the  ensemble  costume.  This 
type  of  garment  seems  to  be  with  us  for  some  time,  as  it 
is  still  gaining  in  popularity  for  street,  afternoon  and  sport 
wear.  Some  stores  are  installing  separate  departments 
for  the  exclusive  featuring  of  ensemble  costumes,  but  the 
advisability  of  this  move  must  be  determined  by  each 
store. 

Some  manufacturers  are  showing  these  costumes  with 
the  length  of  coat  reduced  so  as  to  show  the  lower  part 
of  the  skirt.  There  is  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  straight 
line  of  the  skirt  somewhat  by  a  little  more  fullness  at  the 
bottom  produced  by  pleats,  mostly  inverted  at  the  front 
or  sides. 

Dresses  are  still  of  straight  line  but  a  slight  flare  to  the 
skirt  is  also  reflected  in  this  type  of  apparel.  There  are 
more  belts  being  shown,  giving  the  deep  waist  line  effect. 
Wide  leather  belts  in  widths  up  to  seven  inches  and  in 
various  colors  are  gaining  interest.  Two  piece  dresses 
consisting  of  tunic  or  hip  length  blouse  combined  with 
skirt  are  shown.  This  combination  is  also  being  featured 
for  sport  wear. 

Sport  frocks  made  of  bright  cretonnes,  also  chintz,  are 
attractive.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  ensemble  of  blouses 
of  these  materials  combined  with  linen  or  voile,  also  in 
three-quarter  coats.  These  are  gaining  popularity  for 
southern  wear. 

Slickers  of  the  yellow  oilskin  type  and  bright  colors  in 
oiled  silks  are  popular  with  school  and  college  girls  and 
boys,  and  are  much  in  evidence  on  campuses. 

The  brighter  colors  are  advocated  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  lighter  shades  of  green  are  gaining  favor.  Silks 
of  bengaline.  flat  crepe,  silk  broadcloths,  lighter  weight 
brocades  and  chiffons  are  good  for  spring.  Kasha,  suetle 
effects  and  twills  are  favored  in  woolens  and  flannels  in 
plain  colors ;  checks  and  stripes  hold  a  strong  position. 

Trimmings 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  will  be  favored  in  the 
dress  trimming  lines,  but  the  newest  arrivals  of  samples 
include  embroidered  bands  in  bright  colorings  in  widths 
of  from  one  to  twelve  inches ;  also  fancy  spangles  in 
the  brighter  colors  in  bands  and  galloons.  Beads  and 
rhinestones  are  being  shown,  and  flowers  in  trimmings. 
Boutonnieres  and  single  flowers  for  dress  ornaments  are 
featured.  Bright  colors  are  most  evident  in  lines  so  far 
introduced. 

Hosiery 

Reorders  on  plain  hosiery  are  still  active,  but  buying 
for  the  coming  season  is  as  yet  light.  While  there  is 
talk  of  advancing  prices  it  seems  that  mills  are  reticent 
to  make  advances  and  we  believe  that  prices  will  remain 
as  they  are  well  into  the  spring  season. 
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The  most  active  business  is  being  done  on  novelty 
hosiery  which  includes  Jacquards,  stripes,  plaids  and 
clocks.  These  include  the  brighter  colorings  as  well  as 
combinations  of  the  lighter  tints. 

Stocks  held  by  manufacturers  are  still  light.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  loath  to  overproduce  and  create  a  condition 
which  existed  about  six  months  ago. 

Underwear 

The  Southern  manufacturers  of  cotton  ribbed  under¬ 
wear  opened  fall,  1925,  heavy  goods  lines  recently,  and 
made  prices  averaging  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
below  existing  levels.  The  Northern  mills  have  not  yet 
made  prices  for  the  coming  fall  season,  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  compete  with  prices  of  their  Southern 
competitors. 

Knitted  wool  underwear  for  the  fall  season  is  not  yei- 
opened,  but  a  substantial  increase  in  prices  is  expected, 
as  the  cost  of  raw  wool  is  high  and  the  grade  of  yams 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  underwear  is  scarce. 

^lanufacturers  have  practically  no  stocks  on  hand,  and 
have  increased  their  production  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
present  demands  only.  Jobbers’  stocks  are  very  low.  and 
stocks  of  retailers  are  very  light,  therefore  anticipation  in 
buying  by  retailers  is  a  matter  that  should  be  given 
thought. 

Gloves 

The  showing  of  gloves  by  manufacturers  and  impor¬ 
ters  will  be  later  this  year  than  usual,  and  little 
new  merchandise  will  be  seen  before  the  early  part  of 
January.  The  price  of  leather  used  in  all  grades  of 
gloves  has  advanced  and  indications  are  that  leather  will 
be  still  higher.  Stocks  on  hand  have  been  depleted  by 
holiday  selling  and  therefore  merchandise  for  prompt 
shipment  will  be  less  plentiful. 

For  women,  short  gloves  will  be  featured  for  spring 
and  the  fancy  cuff,  consisting  of  the  flare  back  from  the 
wrist,  also  the  cuff  that  folds  on  the  hand  are  advocated. 
These  will  be  similar  in  a  general  way  to  the  fancies 
shown  this  fall,  but  will  include  variations  and  new  ideas. 
Colors  that  will  be  featured  are  tan,  mode  and  beaver, 
and  of  course,  white. 

For  men  there  is  practically  nothing  new  being  shown. 
Pig  skin  which  we  advocated  several  months  ago  re¬ 
ceived  popular  favor,  but  such  skins  are  not  now  obtain¬ 
able.  These  skins  are  procured  from  piccary.  which  is 
a  wild  pig,  habitat  Mexico.  The  Mexican  government 
has  placed  an  embargo  on  their  exportation.  Reddish 
tan  is  the  leading  color  for  men’s  gloves. 

Ribbons 

Conditions  in  the  ribbon  industry  are  uncertain,  and 
very  little  business  for  early  spring  delivery  has  been 
placed.  The  business  being  done  now  is  of  the  reorder 
variety,  and  does  not  really  indicate  what  may  develop 
later. 

Most  of  the  business  being  written  is  on  narrow  widths 
of  satin,  grosgrain  and  moire  ranging  up  to  number  nine, 
numbers  three  and  five  being  most  in  favor.  High  colors 
are  popular  in  these  widths.  Narrow  widths  in  metals, 
with  silver  predominating,  are  good  in  widths  up  to  num¬ 
ber  five. 

Reports  from  foreign  markets  indicate  that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  making  the  narrow  widths,  but  are  confin¬ 


ing  their  efforts  to  the  intermediate  widths  of  from  num¬ 
ber  sixteen  to  number  forty  in  fancies,  including  Jac¬ 
quards,  and  in  combination  with  Rayon.  Faille  is  now 
advocated  in  dull  colors  such  as  black,  navy  and  brown 
for  millinery,  but  as  high  colors  are  stressed  for  cos¬ 
tumes  we  believe  ribbons  in  shades  to  match  such  gar¬ 
ments  will  develop  a  call.  Neutral  colors  that  will  not 
clash  with  the  dress  or  ensemble  also  should  be  in  de¬ 
mand. 

Silks 

The  silk  manufacturers  are  writing  more  spring  busi¬ 
ness,  but  volume  is  still  light.  Fancies  are  more 
active  than  other  types.  There  is  a  large  offering  of 
prints  in  patterns  of  varying  sizes  and  bright  colorings 
in  a  very  wide  selection  of  color  combinations.  Wash¬ 
able  silks  of  broadcloth  and  similar  weaves  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  spring  business,  and  are  shown  in  a  variety 
of  stripes  and  colorings.  The  demand  for  bengaline  is 
still  great,  and  flat  crepes  are  good.  Satins  and  faille  are 
favored  for  millinery  use.  Chiffons,  both  plain  and 
printed,  are  being  stressed  and  an  active  business  in  these 
is  expected  by  many.  Taffetas  are  receiving  some  at¬ 
tention,  but  are  not  active. 

The  price  of  raw  silk  is  still  high,  but  manufacturers 
are  holding  prices  steady,  and  are  producing  only  mode¬ 
rate  stocks.  Silk  manufacturers  are  optimistic  of  good 
business  starting  the  first  of  the  year. 

Woolens 

The  woolen  business  is  steadily  improving  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  way.  The  cutting  up  trades  are  timid  about  plac¬ 
ing  large  orders,  as  the  past  two  seasons  were  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  they  had  hoped.  The  cost  of  raw  wool  is  high, 
and  may  advance  still  more,  and  it  is  believed  that 
stocks  held  by  manufacturers  are  comparatively  low. 
Therefore,  advances  in  the  prices  of  finished  goods  are 
possible. 

The  softer,  finer  weaves  of  woolens  and  worsteds  pre¬ 
dominate  and  kasha  and  flannels  lead  in  choice.  Twills 
are  less  active. 

Bright  colors  and  pastel  tints  are  most  favored,  and  are 
being  shown  in  profusion  by  garment  manufacturers. 
The  natural  color  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
and  wUl  probably  be  strong  for  fall. 

Cottons 

The  cotton  situation  offers  food  for  much  thought  and 
study.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  reticent  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  may  transpire  in  the  near  future.  One  thought 
appears  as  good  as  another. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  was  lowered  a  little  by  the 
last  government  report  of  somewhat  greater  production 
than  had  been  anticipated,  but  foreign  buying  of  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  offsets  this  to  some  extent. 

The  Southern  manufacturers  are  after  business  and 
as  they  are  nearer  the  source  of  production  and  enjoy 
cheaper  labor  they  have  underbid  the  Northern  mills 
slightly  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  finished  goods,  but 
both  South  and  North  are  anxious  to  hold  prices  at  a 
level  where  a  reasonable  profit  may  be  made.  Since  the 
Southern  mills  opened  Spring  prices,  some  lines  were 
withdrawn  and  only  limited  orders  accepted.  This  caused 
prices  to  advance  somewhat  so  that  these  prices  seem 
steady  at  present. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Selecting  Personnel 

Know  Your  Man  and  His  Family,  See  Him  at  His  Work  and  Then 
Get  His  Reaction  to  Your  Store  Atmosphere  Before  You  Decide 

By  THORNDIKE  DELAND,  Personnel  Director,  Retail  Research  Association 


SELECTING  personnel  for  retail  stores  seems  a 
simple  task  but  in  reality  involves  much  exjierience 
and  careful  study.  The  more  you  come  in  contact 
with  successful  merchants  who  really  know  how  to  pick 
capable  people  the  more  you  find  there  is  to  learn. 
Success  in  finding  the  right  man  depends  on : 

1.  Having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  po¬ 
sition  to  be  filled; 

2.  Ability  to  interpret 
essential  facts  in  the 
record  of  the  appli¬ 
cant; 

3.  Being  able  to  size  up 
a  man  accurately  af¬ 
ter  all  the  information 
is  at  hand. 

There  are  a  few  out¬ 
standing  rules  that  seldom 
fail  and  I  will  venture  to 
enumerate  some  of  them 
in  a  very  superficial  way. 

Second  Impressions 

One  important  point  to 
remember  is — do  not  go  en¬ 
tirely  by  first  impressions. 

It  is  a  very  rare  gift  to  be 
able  to  size  up  a  man  ac¬ 
curately  in  one  interview 
and  few  if  any  people  are 
able  to  do  so  correctly.  The 
ones  who  produce  the  best 
effect  on  first  interview 
often  turn  out  to  be  the 
poorest  performers. 

It  is  very  much  like  tak¬ 
ing  one  look  in  a  large  show 
window  and  after  turning 
away  attempt  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  everything 
you  have  seen  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  one  of  these 
objects  to  the  other.  It 
sounds  simple — but  try  it.  Until  you  have  had  continual 
practice  you  will  not  recall  ten  out  of  twenty  articles  dis¬ 
played  and  be  able  to  describe  them  correctly  and  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  human  being  is  much  more  difficult  to  size  up 
and  has  many  more  complications  to  unravel  than  any 
show  window.  It  cannot  be  done  at  one  glance. 

Stop  Guessing 

Some  claim  to  have  intuition  and  to  be  able  to  guess 
correctly  without  carefully  analyzing  facts  and  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  certainly  a  method  of  doubtful  value. 
How  many  times  do  you  buy  merchandise  by  intuition? 


If  you  do,  how  often  do  you  find  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake  ?  When  it  is  possible  to  find  out  as  much  about 
an  individual  through  painstaking  inquiry  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  record  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a 
certain  article  before  purchasing  it,  why  not  apply  the 
same  methods  to  buying  brains  as  you  do  buying  any¬ 
thing  else? 

According  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau,  over  one-half 
of  the  expense  of  running 
a  retail  business  is  in  the 
pay  roll.  Therefore  a  mer¬ 
chant  can  well  afford  to 
give  a  good  share  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  and  placing  of  person¬ 
nel. 

Watch  Them  Work 

After  you  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  man  and  feel 
sure  that  his  qualifications 
are  sufficient  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  see  him  in  his  own 
surroundings.  Talking  to 
a  buyer  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  is  worth  a  dozen  in¬ 
terviews  elsewhere.  He  is 
at  home  and  you  can  tell  by 
the  way  he  keeps  his  stock 
and  how  intelligently  he  dis¬ 
cusses  it  with  you  as  to 
whether  he  is  the  man  you 
want. 

If  he  is  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  high 
grade  merchandise  but  at 
present  is  in  a  cheap  de¬ 
partment  ;  if  he  is  a  live 
man  in  a  dead  store,  or  if 
he  is  a  careful,  shrewd  buy¬ 
er  in  an  organization  that 
is  controlled  by  erratic,  un¬ 
scientific  operation  these 
facts  become  evident  at  once.  To  have  this  information 
is  important  in  judging  a  man  and  is  more  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  meeting  him  on  his  own  grounds  than  by  in¬ 
terview  in  a  place  strange  to  him  and  perhaps  in  an  un¬ 
friendly  atmosphere. 

Furthermore,  in  his  own  store  you  often  have  a  chance 
to  see  his  chief  and  associates.  If  he  has  been  there  long 
what  you  observe  about  them  may  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration,  because  a  man  can  usually  be  judged  by  the 
company  he  keeps. 

Always  have  the  prospective  executive  visit  your  store 
and  meet  his  future  associates  and  look  over  your 
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place  of  business.  When  you  see  him  there  and  he  meets 
your  own  people  he  may  make  an  entirely  different  im¬ 
pression.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  discover  certain 
things  about  your  city  or  your  organization  that  he  does 
not  like  and  that  would  make  his  work  there  uncongenial. 
The  latter  point  is  very  important  to  find  out  before  it 
is  too  late  both  for  yourself  and  for  him.  Also,  two 
heads  are  always  better  than  one  and  there  are  probably 
others  with  you  in  the  firm  or  under  you  who  have  pretty 
keen  judgment.  They  may  discover  something  about  the 
new  man  that  would  totally  disqualify  him  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  possibly  a  very  plain  point  that  you  had  completely 
overlooked ;  the  more  observations  you  can  get  on  a  man 
the  .safer  average  you  will  have  on  which  to  base  a  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  his  fitness. 

If  possible  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  meet  his  wife  and 
family.  They  are  usually  90  per  cent  of  the  incentive 
in  every  man’s  career  and  a  wife  can  make  or  break  an 
able  fellow.  A  wife  of  the  right  sort  with  any  force  at 
all  is  a  safe  guarantee  of  a  man’s  success  under  reason¬ 
able  conditions. 

Recommendations 

-After  sizing  a  candidate  up  individually  through  in¬ 
terview  comes  the  matter  of  recommendations.  Written 
or  verbal  recommendations  are  generally  misleading  un¬ 
less  you  are  in  close  touch  with  the  sources  and  can  de¬ 
pend  on  getting  a  frank  and  unbiased  opinion.  Most  men 
are  inclined  to  give  an  employee  whom  they  have  let  go 
another  chance  and  will  not  say  anything  against  him. 
This  is  a  false  idea  of  charity  in  most  cases  because  it 
only  proves  expensive  to  the  new  employer  and  another 
disappointment  and  failure  to  the  applicant.  Better  to 
tell  the  truth  and  let  the  prospective  employer  decide 
whether  he  wants  to  take  the  chance  of  his  making  good 
under  new  conditions.  -A  broad  minded  executive,  if  he 
is  forewarned,  will  give  the  man  another  opportunity 
providing  he  has  the  necessary  qualifications  and  will 
help  him  to  overcome  his  shortcomings  and  avoid  the 
same  errors  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand  some  employers  are  very  narrow 
minded  and  never  give  a  favorable  recommendation  to  an 
employee  who  has  left  of  his  own  accord  or  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  better  opportunity  with  some  other  organiza¬ 


tion.  Therefore,  allowances  must  be  made  for  any  un¬ 
favorable  comment  regarding  a  buyer  on  this  account. 

Manufacturers’  and  salesmen’s  recommendations  are 
always  worthy  of  consideration  regardless  of  many  mer¬ 
chants’  opinions  to  the  contrary.  A  salesman  can  tell  you 
more  about  your  own  buyer  than  you  would  ever  find 
out  yourself.  Unfortunately  some  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  hurt  a  buyer  all  they  can  if  he  does  not  purchase 
from  them.  Unfortunately  for  the  salesman,  I  may  add, 
not  for  the  buyer.  Very  seldom  does  any  of  this  mali¬ 
cious  slandering  hurt  a  good  buyer — it  helps  him.  The 
important  point  is  to  know  the  man  who  is  giving  you 
the  information  about  a  buyer  and  to  know  him  well 
enough  to  understand  his  attitude  and  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  his  information  can  be  relied  upon. 

Floaters 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  department  store  buying  is  in 
a  sense  a  universal  business — that'  is,  a  buyer  from  one 
city  can  readily  adapt  himself  to  the  methods  and  de¬ 
mands  of  a  similar  department  in  another  city — much 
changing  takes  place.  In  a  way  this  is  a  serious  evil  as 
it  creates  unrest  among  the  buyers  and  some  are  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  being  in  the  market  continually  and 
in  touch  with  other  openings.  They  play  one  offer  against 
another  and  in  the  end  sometimes  prejudice  their  own 
standing.  This  practice  leads  to  needless  changing  and 
sudden  resignation  which  necessitates  seeking  outside  per¬ 
sonnel  as  against  promoting  assistants  who  have  not  the 
time  to  train  themselves  for  advancement. 

In  selecting  personnel  the  best  plan  after  all  is  to  go 
back  and  comb  your  own  organization  and  if  at  all  feas¬ 
ible  decide  to  promote  your  assistant.  How  many  times 
have  heads  of  large  organizations  gone  outside  to  import 
“stars”  only  to  find  they  do  not  produce  as  well  in  an 
organization  new  to  them.  By  going  outside  the  mer¬ 
chant  not  only  disheartens  to  some  extent  his  present 
employees  who  are  striving  for  advancement  but  he  adds 
another  burden  to  overhead.  In  the  work  of  one  large 
association  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  greater  achievement  to  cause  a  promotion  from 
the  ranks  than  to  secure  the  best  executive  from  outside 
the  organization. 


Merchandise  and  Market  Information 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Retail  stocks  are  light  and  jobbers’  supplies  are  com¬ 
paratively  low.  Manufacturers  have  increased  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  orders  already  placed  for  deliveries  during 
the  next  three  months.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
if  there  is  suddenly  increasing  call  from  retailers  for 
January  and  February  sales  and  early  Spring  showings, 
a  shortage  of  goods  for  prompt  shipment  may  develop. 

The  fast  dye  fabrics  are  gaining  a  greater  hold  on  the 
public  and  bright  colored  prints  are  favored.  Cretonne 
and  chintz  and  printed  voile  are  believed  good  for  warm 
weather  garments.  Ginghams  in  bright  colorings  are 
being  featured.  We  believe  this  will  be  a  season 
in  which  cotton  fabrics  of  effective  and  novel  designs  will 
be  active  and  a  comprehensive  showing  of  them  is  thought 
advisable.  Cotton  combined  with  Rayon  is  effective  and 
creating  increasing  interest. 


Unusual  Idea  for  Encouraging  Thrift  Among 
Employees  of  Store 

Thrift  always  deserves  encouragement.  That  precept 
probably  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  novel  plan  which  is  fos¬ 
tered  in  a  large  Eastern  store.  A  member  of  the  store 
organization  who  believed  in  thrift  decided  that  if  the 
people  around  him  would  not  save  of  their  own  accord, 
he  would  help  them.  He  encouraged  them  to  take  out  a 
small  amount  from  their  weekly  salaries,  and  place  it  in  a 
bank. 

The  idea  grew  in  the  store,  until  finally  this  man  was 
taken  off  his  old  work  and  given  the  definite  job  of  mak¬ 
ing  weekly  collections  from  those  who  wished  to  join  the 
fund,  banking  the  money  and  generally  handling  all  the 
details  for  them.  His  work  was  so  well  done,  we  are 
informed,  that  in  one  year  the  total  amount  saved  by 
employees  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 
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Shall  the  Store  Provide  Parking  Facilities? 

Traffic  Congestion  and  Time  Limits  Forcing  Merchants  to 
Help  Customers  Store  Their  Cars  When  They  Begin  to  Shop 
By  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Aesociation 


Herbert  hoover  recently  called  together  at 
Washington  a  conference  to  determine  the  most 
practical  mean  for  reducing  Highway  Accidents. 
The  Committee  on  Traffic  Control  reported:  “The  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  toward  parking  in  cities,  particularly  in  the 
congested  districts  of  cities,  is  one  which  is  undergoing 
change  at  the  present  time.  Merchants  in  some  cities, 
who  once  objected  to  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of 
parking  in  front  of  their  stores 
on  the  theory  that  the  rules 
kept  out  of  the  district  pros¬ 
pective  shoppers,  now  com¬ 
plain  against  unrestricted 
parking  on  the  ground  that 
prospective  shoppers  cannot 
get  up  to  their  stores.” 

Use  of  Streets 

Part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  City  Planning 
and  Zoning  reads:  “With  the 
present  situation  in  our  large 
cities  it  may  be  said  that  the 
larger  the  city  the  less  effi¬ 
cient  the  automobile  becomes 
as  a  means  of  shopping,  mak¬ 
ing  business  calls  or  getting  to 
and  from  work.  It  i&,  more¬ 
over,  very  uneconomical  in  the 
use  of  street  space  p>er  passen¬ 
ger  carried  as  compared  with 
the  street  car  or  the  motor  bus 
*  *  ♦  ♦  So  far  as  concerns 
the  central  business  district  of 
the  very  large  city,  street  ca¬ 
pacity  and  automobile  storage 
or  parking  space  adequate  to 
accommodate  a  very  general 
use  of  the  private  passenger 
automobile  cannot  reasonably 
be  provided.  This  is  not  say¬ 
ing  that  such  facilities  could 
not  have  been  provided  if  they 
had  been  planned  for  when  the  city  was  originally  laid 
out.  But  the  ex|)ense  would  now  be  practically  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Probably  the  best  that  can  now  be  done  is  to 
provide  large  automobile  storage  stations  near  the  edge  of 
the  congested  districts,  from  which  places  persons  can 
either  walk  to  their  destinations  or  transfer  to  subway, 
street  cars,  bus  or  taxicabs.” 

The  foregoing  expert  opinions  need  to  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  every  public  spirited  merchant.  In 
thinking  of  highway  accidents  and  the  great  toll  of 
hiunan  lives  exacted  by  them,  one  usually  reasons  their 
cause  to  be  due  mainly  to  reckless  or  fast  driving,  slip¬ 
pery  pavements,  poor  brakes  or  poor  lights.  These  can 


be  traced  directly  to  the  human  element  in  driving.  It 
is  true  that  the  human  element  should  be  given  attention 
— which  has  been  done.  This  fact  is  demonstrable  from 
statistics  which  show  that  vehicle  registration  has  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly  than  highway  accidents. 

Congestion 

But  there  is  another  cause  that  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  human  nature  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  Traffic  Congestion. 
A  driver  may  be  reckless,  have 
poor  lights,  poor  brakes  and  yet, 
if  there  is  no  one  close  enough 
to  him  to  hit,  there  will  usual¬ 
ly  be  no  accident.  Highway 
accidents  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce 
prior  to  present  road  conges¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  the  early  days  of 
the  development  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  mechanism  was 
less  perfect,  highways  were  in 
a  less  desirable  condition,  and 
owners  knew  less  about  the 
mechanism  they  were  operat¬ 
ing. 

Every  merchant  is  affected 
by  this  national  problem,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  wishes.  Since 
the  automobile  has  ceased  to 
be  a  rich  man’s  pleasure,  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  station  of  life 
go  shopping  in  their  cars,  if  it 
is  convenient  or  economical  to 
do  so.  In  the  case  of  custom¬ 
ers  of  moderate  means  who 
drive  their  own  automobiles, 
convenience  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Even  the  wealthy 
patrons,  riding  behind  chauf¬ 
feurs,  will  often  consider  the 
facility  with  which  stores  can 
be  reached,  especially  if  time  is  limited. 

Must  Keep  Moving 

Department  stores  have  rarely  failed  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  even  by  supplying  additional  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  if  it  is  needed.  In  the  case  of  traffic  congestion, 
when  the  merchant  furnishes  a  place  where  his  custo¬ 
mers  may  park  their  cars,  he  is  not  only  giving  a 
decided  service  to  them,  but  he  also  becomes  a  public 
benefactor.  Streets  were  never  intended  to  be  places 
for  dead  automobile  storage.  They  cease  to  perform 
their  natural  function  as  soon  as  movement  over  them 
stops.  Anything  the  retailer  can  do  to  keep  traffic  mov- 


TROOF  of  the  popularity  of  the  garage 
service  supplied  to  its  customers  by 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Co., 
St.  Louis,  is  shown  graphically  in  the  following 
figures  covering  the  first  year  of  operation: 

During  the  first  year  about  26,000  cars  were 
parked  free. 

The  largest  number  was  4,232,  in  December. 
More  than  1,500  cars  remained  overtime,  or 
6  per  cent  for  the  year. 

The  use  of  the  garage  has  increased  67  per 
cent  thus  far  over  the  previous  year. 

About  30  per  cent  of  all  cars  remain  four 
hours  or  more. 

About  35  per  cent  of  all  cars  remain  betzveen 
three  and  four  hours. 

About  25  per  cent  of  all  cars  remain  be¬ 
tzveen  two  and  three  hours. 

About  10  per  cent  of  all  cars  remain  one 
hour  or  less. 

More  than  7,800  different  licenses  were 
recorded  during  1923. 

Illinois  cars  numbered  550. 

Missouri  cars  over  7,000. 

From  other  states,  225. 
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ing  past  his  store  not  only  will  make  it  easier  for 
his  automobile  trade  to  reach  him,  but  money  will  be 
saved  for  the  entire  community.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Chicago  traffic  congestion  causes  an  annual  loss  to  the 
city's  inhabitants  of  $60,000,000. 

Aside  from  these  facts,  consider  the  case  of  the  select 
store  in  a  very  congested  territory.  Naturally  an  auto¬ 
mobile  clientele  will  be  attracted.  The  customer  with  the 
chauffeur  will  only  lose  time.  The  customer  not  having 
a  chauffeur  may  be  forced  to  leave  her  car  in  the  garage 
and  shop  on  foot,  or  add  to  congestion  by  trying  to  find 
a  place  to  park.  If  she  is  successful  there  will  usually 
be  a  time  limit,  which  may  force  her  to  leave  before  she 
has  finished  purchasing.  If  not  this,  then  a  “red  tag” 
may  be  the  result.  Too  many  red  tags  and  too  much 
inconvenience  will  force  this  customer  to  purchase  much 
of  her  goods  from  stores  in  less  congested  locations,  re¬ 
serving  her  more  important  shopping  for  the  store  of  her 
choice. 

A  Boon  to  the  Customer 

Now  consider  the  millions  of  people  owning  cars,  but 
who  usually  fail  to  use  them  while  on  shopping  tours  on 
account  of  the  high  expense  of  day  storage.  They  pur¬ 
chase  from  stores  having  a  mass  appeal.  Is  it  impossible 
to  think  that  some  of  this  'trade  might  be  diverted  to 
other  stores  which  furnish  garaging  facilities  to  their 
patrons?  Likewise  the  large  store  appealing  to  the 
masses,  and  not  having  a  large  automobile  trade  at  the 
present  time,  might  attract  customers  who  shop  with 
their  cars,  given  similar  conditions.  They  would  also 
encourage  their  present  clientele  to  use  their  automobiles 
that  now  are  operated  only  on  week-ends,  which  might 
result  in  fewer  deliveries  being  required. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  “Service  to  the  Cus¬ 
tomer”  angle  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  “public 
benefactor”  there  is  little  that  can  theoretically  be  said 
against  the  idea  of  department  stores  furnishing  their 
customers  with  adequate  parking  facilities. 

Every  good  proposition  has  some  draw-backs.  The 
only  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against  this  one 
are  the  apparent  additional  cost  and  “It  is  new ;  let  some¬ 
one  else  do  the  experimenting.” 

Franklin  Simon’s  Plan 


the  added  effectiveness  of  the  store’s  advertising.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  advertising  budget  can  logically  be  made 
to  pay  for  such  expense.  The  store  is  arranging  to  cover 
fully  with  insurance  all  cars  entrusted  to  its  drivers, 
against  liability,  projierty  damage,  fire,  etc. 

St.  Louis  Pioneers 

The  real  pioneers  in  this  field,  as  far  as  this  office 
knows,  are  several  St.  Louis  stores.  Here,  the  allowed 
free  parking  time  ranges  from  three  to  four  hours,  after 
which  a  charge  is  made.  The  employees’  paper  of 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company  ex¬ 
plains  their  undertaking  as  follows: 

“The  building  has  an  office,  sales  room,  waiting  rooms 
for  car  owners  and  chauffeurs,  a  freight  elevator,  free 
air,  and  a  house  telephone  system.  Outside  telephone 
service  is  restricted  to  calls  between  the  garage  and  the 
Tenth  Street  door  of  the  store,  and  with  the  credit  of¬ 
fice.  The  inside  ’phone  service  is  limited  to  calls  be¬ 
tween  the  office  and  the  waiting  rooms  for  chauffeurs. 

“The  number  of  cars  that  can  be  parked  at  any  one 
time  is  296.  By  frequent  changes,  we  have  accommo¬ 
dated  as  many  as  371  in  a  single  day,  in  addition  to  cars 
of  executives,  and  a  number  of  others  parked  by  the 
month. 

“The  autoist,  either  with  or  without  chauffeur,  may 
drive  to  the  store  and  there  receive  a  parking  check 
which  entitles  him  to  a  free  parking  service  for  four 
hours.  At  first  this  was  the  one  and  only  means  for 
securing  the  privilege.  But  occasionally  someone  would 
drive  directly  into  the  garage  before  going  to  the  store, 
and  when  asked  to  secure  the  parking  check  before  com¬ 
ing  it,  would  reply,  ‘But  I’m  here — why  should  I?’ 

“In  times  of  sudden  shower  or  blizzard,  people  would 
drive  in  without  parking  checks,  and,  of  course,  would 
be  courteously  received.  Moreover,  as  the  garage  is 
between  the  residence  sections  and  the  store,  it  was  more 
convenient  in  many  cases  to  drive  to  it  direct.  In  due 
time,  the  greater  convenience  of  going  direct  to  the 
garage  became  appreciated.  Customers  were  told  by 
the  doorman  that  direct  parking  was  permissible,  the  con¬ 
dition  being  that  parking  check  obtained  at  the 
garage  must  be  stamped  at  the  store  before  the  car  could 
be  released. 

Stimulating  Direct  Parking 

“During  November,  1923,  one-third  of  all  cars  parked 
went  direct  to  the  garage.  On  December  1st,  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  was  sent  to  our  customers  with  their  No¬ 
vember  statements: 

Front  your  home  direct  to  the  Vandervoort 
Garage  where  you  can  park  your  car  free  for 
four  hours  while  you  shop  here.  As  easy  as 
checking  a  suitcase. 

No  more  time  lost  looking  for  a  place  to  park. 

No  more  frozen  radiators. 

No  more  battery  or  starting  trouble. 

No  more  worry  about  theft. 

No  troublesome  details — just  get  a  check  from 
the  garage  man  as  you  drive  in. 

The  garage  is  convenient  —  between  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  on  Charles  Street. 

“Immediately  the  direct  parking  increased  from  33 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


Recently  Franklin  Simon  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
inaugurated  the  plan  of  free  storage  for  their  customers. 
Mr.  Simon,  president  of  the  company,  has  never  been 
afraid  of  new  ideas.  In  this  case  he  saw  the  practical 
need  of  his  large  automobile  trade  and  in  a  fearless  man¬ 
ner  set  out  to  solve  it.  Even  before  opening  his  garage 
to  his  patrons  during  the  day,  he  kept  a  force  of  boys 
busy  finding  places  where  his  customers  could  park  their 
cars.  Sometimes  these  boys  were  compelled  to  go  as  far 
as  First  and  Second  Avenue.  That  service  cost  money. 

Instead  of  continuing  with  such  an  unsatisfactory 
plan,  Franklin  Simon  &  Company  now  permits  custom¬ 
ers’  cars  to  be  placed,  free  of  charge,  in  the  garage  they 
use  for  their  own  delivery  trucks  during  the  day.  Ap¬ 
proximately  twelve  men  are  employed,  who  drive  the 
automobiles  between  the  garage  and  the  store.  Of  the 
twelve  additional  employees,  three  are  drivers  of  Ford 
cars  who  are  required  to  carry  other  drivers  back  and 
forth  between  the  store  and  the  garage.  You  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  additional  expense  for  yourself.  Now  consider 
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Good  Results  from  Personal  Service  to  Members 


Director  of  Accounting  and  Control  Reports  Interesting 
Experiences  After  Giving  Practical  Help  in  Many  Stores 


P'U^SONAL  SERVICE  has  been  extended  to  its 
members  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  through  a  recent  trip  of  its  Director  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Control.  He  has  visited  members  in  California, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion,  judg¬ 
ing  by  letters  already  received,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
was  accomplished. 

Such  visits  as  these  cement  very  closely  the  member 
stores  to  the  Association,  and  are  a  very  practical  means 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  members  the  work  of  the 
Association.  They  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  just 
what  the  Association  can  do  for  them,  the  nature  of  the 
material  we  have  on  hand  at  our  main  office,  and  the 
very  practical  services  available.  Many  members  do  not 
realize  the  extent  of  the  services,  nor  the  practicability  of 
the  work  until  such  a  visit.  Some  of  the  members  were 
amazed  at  all  that  we  had  for  them.  Had  they  known  of 
it  sooner  many  thousands  of  dollars  could  have  been 
saved  them. 

Standard  Method  Popular 

One  of  the  outstanding  points  of  interest  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Method  of  Accounting  for  re¬ 
tail  stores,  which  was  sponsored  several  years  ago  by  this 
Association  and  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Due  to  the 
competition  of  chain  organizations,  individual  retailers, 
and  in  many  cases  the  stores  comprising  a  chain  of 
department  stores  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  adopt  a 
uniform  classification  of  accounts  to  be  able  to  intelli¬ 
gently  compare  their  expense  figures  and  merchandising 
data.  Without  such  a  uniformity  of  accounting  proced¬ 
ure  the  comparison  of  expenses  is  impractical. 

There  is  one  danger  point,  however,  that  should  be 
avoided  in  adopting  this  or  any  other  system,  and  that  is 
too  much  detail.  A  number  of  stores  were  visited  where 
the  system  had  been  installed  in  such  an  elaborate  fashion 
with  so  many  large  or  detailed  reports  for  executives, 
that  it  became  a  burden  to  operate.  This  must  be  given 
careful  consideration.  If  a  system  is  a  detriment  and 
not  a  help  to  a  business  organization,  surely  the  system 
is  impractical,  and  should  be  discarded.  We  can  help 
you  so  to  install  the  Standard  System  of  Accounting  that 
it  will  not  be  too  detailed  or  too  elaborate.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  system  when  properly  installed.  Hundreds  of  stores 
are  already  using  it  and  finding  it  wonderfully  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Local  Groups  Functioning 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  local  controllers’  groups  are  being  formed  in 
nearly  every  city  visited  by  our  Director  of  Accounting. 
These  groups  usually  get  together  once  each  week  at 
luncheon  and  discuss  problems  of  interest,  both  local  and 


national.  The  luncheons,  at  several  of  whicH  Mr.  Blanke 
was  present,  were  well  attended  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  them  by  merchants.  They  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  form  a  strong  future  point  of  contact  between  the 
Association  and  its  members. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  comparisons  of  expenses  is, 
we  believe,  two-fold,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
expenses  and  increased  service  to  customers.  One  store 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  taken  a  very  big  step  forward  in 
this  direction — at  least  in  the  reduction  of  expenses  by 
sending  out  its  statements  to  customers  unitemized.  All 
description  of  purchases  is  omitted  from  the  statements 
to  customers.  They  give  only  the  date  of  purchase,  de¬ 
partment  number  in  which  the  purchase  was  made,  and 
the  amount.  Then,  along  the  margin  of  the  statement 
is  found  a  list  of  their  selling  department  by  number. 
Surprisingly  few  complaints  or  requests  for  more  detailed 
information  have  been  made,  and  the  accounts  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  as  well  under  the  new  way  as  under  the  old. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  customers’  ledgers  will  be  more 
than  cut  in  half,  as  will  also  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
used  in  the  accounts  receivable  department.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  more  upon  this  at  a  later  date.  It  should 
be  of  intense  interest  to  the  retail  trade,  and  followed  up 
very  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

Lax  Stock  Control 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  outstanding  experiences  on 
this  trip,  the  matter  of  proper  stock  control  was  always 
up  for  discussion.  Many  of  the  stores  were  considerably 
overstocked,  so  that  merchandise  had  to  be  crowded  up¬ 
on  the  selling  tables  or  into  the  fixtures,  resulting  in  a 
poor  display  of  the  stocks. 

A  poor  display  of  merchandise  within  the  stores  makes 
selling  a  doubly  difficult  task,  and  some  of  the  older  mer¬ 
chandise  is  apt  to  be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  we  all  know 
that  it  accumulates  altogether  too  fast  under  the  best 
of  conditions.  Some  of  the  stores  explained  this  crowded 
condition  by  stating  that  the  stock  rooms  were  too  small. 
Yet  more  often  than  not  the  stock  rooms  in  such  stores 
were  larger  than  usual,  but  the  insufficient  control  over 
buying  had  caused  not  only  the  crowded  condition  within 
the  selling  department,  but  also  in  the  stock  room.  This 
applied  particularly  to  the  house  furnishings  and  furni¬ 
ture  departments. 

One  store  visited  had  an  exceptionally  well  kept  stock 
room.  Everything  was  clean,  stock  well  kept,  and  one 
girl  handled  the  records  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mer¬ 
chandise  for  a  store  doing  well  over  $10,000,000 
business,  without  much  apparent  difficulty.  This  store  is 
convinced  that  the  installation  of  such  a  system  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  one  of  the  biggest  savings  instituted  in  its  store. 
The  savings  alone  from  mark-downs  due  to  forgotten 
merchandise  on  the  shelves,  they  feel  much  more  than 
pays  for  the  upkeep  of  the  system. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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These  questions  will  help  you 
to  improve  store  service 


Here  are  ten  important  questions  that  will  help  you  to  size  up  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  any  store  service  system.  Answer  them  while  the  system  is 
under  peak  load,  and  you  will  gain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  better¬ 
ments  may  most  profitably  be  made. 


Is  your  sales  force  flexible? 

ICan  clerks  be  added  or  moved  to  care  for  fluctuating 
business  demands,  without  changing  or  moving  equip¬ 
ment,  records  or  money?  Can  clerks  shop  with  cus¬ 
tomers  without  red  tap>e  or  bother. 

your  system  should  permit  the  spotting  of  any 
clerk  anywhere  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

f  r 


2 


Can  new  clerks  quickly  learn  your  system? 
Can  you  hire  inexperienced  clerks  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  not  make  costly  mistakes?  Do  you  use 
two  or  more  systems  for  different  classes  of  sales? 


Best  results  are  obtained  when  every  sale  is 
handled  by  one  system  in  one  way. 


6 


Is  money  scattered  about  the  store? 

Are  new  and  untried  clerks  subjected  to  the  temptation 
of  having  money  remain  under  their  care  until  the  close 
of  business?  Are  large  sums  tied  up  simply  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  change  locally? 

Your  system  should  take  money  out  of  the  control  of 
the  clerk  immediately  the  sale  is  completed. 


7 


Are  all  sales  handled  quickly? 

Are  charge  sales  delayed?  Is  your  ))ercentage  of  refers 
high?  Does  a  big  bill  or  bank  check  require  special 
treatment  that  slows  up  the  transaction? 

All  sales  should  be  handled  quickly 
without  change  of  routine. 


3 


Are  clerks  delayed  at  service  points? 
During  busy  periods,  do  clerks  have  to  stand  in  line 
waiting  their  turns  at  service  points?  Have  you  enough 
service  points  and  are  they  properly  located? 


Plenty  of  service  points,  each  one  handling  all 
types  of  sales,  makes  for  quick  service. 


8 


Do  clerks  make  many  mistakes? 

Must  clerks  mentally  add  the  items  making  up  a  sale? 
Are  mistakes  caught  while  there  is  time  to  correct  them  ? 
Is  the  accuracy  of  every  transaction  safeguarded  by  a 
double  check? 


A  written  itemized  sales  slip,  double  checked  for 
accuracy,  is  the  surest  protection 
against  losses  and  mistakes. 


4 


Do  clerks  give  ail  their  rime  to  selling? 

Are  they  distracted  by  questions  as  to  how  this  or  that 
sale  should  be  handled;  must  they  make  mental  addi¬ 
tions  of  multiple-item  sales;  are  they  held  accountable 
for  balance  of  cash  at  the  end  of  the  day? 


A  clerk  makes  more  profits  for  the  store  if  she 
devotes  all  her  time  and  energy  to  selling. 


5 


Are  department  cashiers  necessary? 

Is  your  store  service  system  flexible?  If  you  add  sales¬ 
people  beyond  a  certain  fixed  number,  do  you  have  to 
add  local  cashiers  in  your  busiest  section? 


Your  system  shoidd  handle  the  busiest  rush 
without  extra  equipment  or  local  cashiers. 


9 


Are  sends  handled  expeditiously? 

Does  merchandise  to  be  sent  pile  up  behind  the  selling 
counters  causing  delay,  and  impeding  the  work  of  the 
clerks?  Are  customers  annoyed  by  parcel  collecting 
trucks  which  are  pushed  through  the  aisles? 

Parcels  should  leave  the  busy  counters  by 
conveyor,  immediately  the  sale  is  completed. 


Are  customers  pleased? 

Do  customers  receive  quick,  accurate  and  courteous 
service  on  every  transaction?  Does  the  store  service 
system  create  an  atmosphere  of  quality?  Are  charge 
customers  annoyed  by  having  their  credit  publicly 
questioned  ? 


Besides  protecting  you  from  loss,  your  system 
should  please  your  customers. 


The  Lamson  Company 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 

Branches  in  principal  cities 
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Shall  the  Store  Provide  Parking  Facilities? 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


per  cent  to  59  per  cent  and  remained  constant  at  the  higher 
percentage  throughout  the  month. 

How  Time  is  Checked 

“As  a  car  drives  into  the  garage,  an  attendant  asks  for 
or  gives  the  driver  a  Vandervoort  blue  parking  check. 
This  is  immediately  placed  in  the  time  clock  and  the 
hour  of  arrival  registered  both  on  the  check  which  is 
attached  to  the  car  and  on  the  claim  clock  or  stub  issued 
to  the  owner  or  chauffeur,  or  to  both.  When  the  car  is 
driven  to  the  exit,  the  attendant  collects  the  claim  check, 
removes  the  car  check  and  stamps  it  in  the  time  clock. 
ILxcess  parking  time  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
jxT  hour  or  fraction  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1.00. 

“The  parking  facilities  are  intended  primarily  for  our 
customers,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  women,  do  not 
reach  the  shopping  district  until  11  o’clock.  If  there 
were  not  overtime  charges,  the  garage  would  be 
in  reality  a  free  public  parking  space  for  unlimited  time, 
and  would  be  filled  before  9  o’clock  with  cars  coming  in 
for  the  entire  day. 

“Our  record  cards  show  for  each  car;  Its  license 
number,  state,  dates  of  parkings,  overtime,  whether  it 
was  parked  twice  or  more  on  same  date,  and  if  wanted, 
owner’s  name  and  residence. 

Personnel  and  Cost 

“The  personnel  of  the  garage  consists  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent.  a  girl  who  takes  care  of  the  records,  three  at¬ 
tendants,  a  night  watchman  and  one  more  man  who  has 
the  double  duty  of  porter  and  fireman.” 

In  the  case  of  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods 
Company,  a  member  of  the  firm  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
additional  service  to  be  about  $25,000  to  $30,000  per 
year.  Like  the  Franklin  Simon  Company  venture,  no 
effort  is  made  by  the  store  to  make  the  proposition  self- 
supporting,  although  the  St.  Louis  company  does  allow 
some  night  storage  to  be  placed  in  their  garage.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  York  store,  they  use  their  building  for 
housing  their  own  trucks  at  night. 

More  details  could  be  given  regarding  other  stores. 


Good  Results  from  Personal  Service 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

The  question  of  personnel  is  another  point  that  should 
receive  more  serious  consideration.  An  efficient  sales- 
force  must  be  a  satisfied,  contented  one.  The  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast  said  re¬ 
cently  to  us  that  his  biggest  job  now  is  to  keep  his  sales 
force  happy.  This  instills  efficiency  in  everyone.  And 
one  of  the  factors  of  happiness  is  an  adequate  income. 
'I'o  be  able  to  pay  a  fair  salary,  stores  must  first  of  all 
reduce  the  number  of  their  employees  to  a  minimum,  if 
they  would  compete  in  business.  In  so  many  of  the  stores 
a  close  study  of  personnel  reveals  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  superfluous  salespeople,  stock  keepers,  office 
force,  receiving  and  marking  room  employees,  and  in 
altogether  too  many  places  too  many  high-priced  execu¬ 


but  as  similar  experiences  are  the  rule  they  will  be 
omitted. 

How  to  Attack  the  Problem 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  retail  stores 
furnishing  parking  facilities  to  their  patrons? 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  a  traffic  count 
of  customers  coming  to  your  store  in  automobiles.  Next 
determine  if  they  can  find  parking  space  with  facility. 
Does  the  city  need  to  eliminate  parking  privileges  around 
your  store  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  ?  If  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  you  know  that  some  customers  are  not  dealing  with 
you  because  of  this  congestion.  Add  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  to  your  hourly  traffic  count  to  take  care  of  the 
increase  in  automobile  trade  that  will  come  liecause  of  the 
provided  parking  facilities.  Is  your  present  garage  fidl 
of  vehicles  during  the  day?  Is  it  located  advantageously, 
that  it  could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose?  If  not,  is 
there  a  building  in  the  locality  that  would  do?  Perhaps 
space  might  l)e  contracted  for  from  a  local  garage. 

Abuses  Not  Serious 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  person  who  will  park 
his  car  in  your  garage  and  buy  from  your  competitor. 
A  store  owner  answered  this  question  by  stating  that  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  accounts  on  his  books, 
“perhaps  one-quarter  of  one  jxr  cent  are  crooks.”  He 
expected  the  same  percentage  of  people  to  abuse  other 
service  privileges.  If  one  were  to  condemn  the  idea  be¬ 
cause  of  such  a  possibility  he  could  also  reason  that  he 
should  not  go  into  business,  because  of  inventory  shortage, 
shoplifting,  etc. 

This  much  is  true.  Every  store  manager  in  the  larger 
cities  needs  to  examine  this  problem.  In  1924  there  were 
registered  in  the  United  States  more  than  15,500,000 
motor  vehicles.  This  number  is  increasing  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  2,000,000  each  year.  It  seems  apparent  that  if 
the  stores  do  not  take  the  initiative,  the  public  will  force 
the  issue,  and  a  different  spirit  will  prevail  than  is  now 
exhibited  towards  the  stores  which  have  willingly  pio¬ 
neered  the  idea. 


tives.  There  is  in  fact  more  trimming  in  the  help  at  the 
lower  scale  than  at  the  upper  level,  because,  undoubtedly, 
it  is  easiest  there. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  visit  to  stores  is  to  so  sys¬ 
tematize  and  co-ordinate  the  work  that  a  minimum  of 
employees  will  be  required,  that  losses  due  to  thefts  and 
carelessness,  whether  in  the  receiving  room,  stock  room, 
or  selling  floors,  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  stocks  be 
controlled  at  the  time  when  control  is  possible,  and  that 
is  when  they  are  ordered,  elimination  of  office  detail,  and 
red  tape  in  general,  all  of  which  cost  money.  Members 
who  are  interested  in  accomplishing  these  things  will  be 
interested  in  the  work  that  we  are  inaugurating  in  our 
Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
extend  this  service  to  you  at  any  time  you  desire  it. 
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Supply  Committee  Has  Its  Work  Well  Started 

Its  Representative  Leaves  Soon  on  a  Countrywide  Survey 
While  Important  Questionnaires  Also  Are  Being  Prepared 

By  GEORGE  K.  BATT,  Asst.  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Chairman  of  the  Supply  Control  Committee,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Controllers'  Congress 


1r  is  hoped  to  keep  the  members  of  the  Association  con¬ 
versant  with  the  work  that  is  being  clone  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Supplies,  because  unless  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  country,  real 
lasting  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

So  that  the  situation  may  be  attacked  nationally,  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Luhrs,  President  of  the  Container  Testing 
Laboratories,  is  starting  out  on  a  trip  lieginning  with  the 
first  of  the  year  taking  in  the  entire  region  from  coast 
to  coast,  traversing  back  by  way  of  the  south,  and  thus 
coinjdeting  the  entire  swing  around  the  country.  Mr. 
Luhrs,  as  head  of  his  own  laboratory,  has  conducted 
many  studies  for  producers  of  national  reputation  and 
as  such  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  unbiased  information  on  this  subject  of  shipping 
containers.  Mr.  Luhrs’  services  have  been  secured 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  National  Container  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  have  been  working  for  some  time  on  the 
problem  of  the  economic  use  of  fibre  containers  where 
practical  throughout  industry.  Mr.  Luhrs’  services  have 
thus  lieen  obtained  at  no  cost  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The 
results  to  be  secured  through  him  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  cooperation  that  he  receives  on  his  trip  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  Itinerary 

In  deciding  upon  his  itinerary,  specific  cities  have  been 
selected  at  sufficient  distances  apart  so  that  when  the  trip 
is  completed,  a  cross-section  of  the  shipping  problem  as 
confronting  the  retailer  will  be  adequately  presented. 
.Mr.  Luhrs’  schedule  is  as  follows: 


Date  of  Arrival  City 


January 


February 


March 


5  Philadelphia 

7  Boston 

9  Providence 

16  Pittsburgh 

19  Cleveland 

21  Chicago 

22  St.  Paul 

27  Spokane 

30  Portland 

6  San  Francisco 

12  Oakland 

16  Los  Angeles 

24  Oklahoma  City 

27  Dallas 

2  New  Orleans 

5  Birmingham 

9  Atlanta 

12  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  definite  report  form  has  been  prepared  for  this  work 
and  will  contain  the  results  of  Mr.  Luhrs’  investigations 
in  each  city  he  visits.  After  the  person  designated  in 
each  store  has  been  acquainted  with  the  information  de¬ 


sired,  as  many  e.xamples  as  possible  will  be  secured  at 
the  time  of  the  physical  receipt  of  the  merchandise.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  realized  that  there  are  a  great  many 
stores  throughout  the  country  who  will  be  willing  to 
furnish  the  required  data. 

All  Stores  Can  Help 

Such  stores  desiring  to  cooperate  in  this  study  which 
may  not  be  reached  by  Mr.  Luhrs  can  secure  any  number 
of  copies  of  this  form  of  report  from  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
with  complete  instructions  as  to  how  to  complete  the  data 
on  each  shipment,  and  by  sending  them  in  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  care  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  can  thus  greatly  aid  in  this  study. 

In  addition  to  this  study  of  shipping  containers,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  also  being  prepared  at  the  present  time 
on  the  possibilities  of  merchandise  being  packed  in  orig¬ 
inal  containers  by  the  manufacturer  to  pass  directly 
through  the  wholesaler’s  and  retailer’s  hands  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  or  the  customer.  To  this  end,  mer¬ 
chandise  as  handled  by  the  retailer  is  being  divided  into 
various  groups,  and  information  will  l)e  collected  by  a 
questionnaire  to  discover  whether  or  not  many  articles 
which  are  being  packed  singly  by  the  manufacturer  and 
re-packed  in  lots  by  the  retailer  cannot  be  originally 
packed  by  the  manufacturer  in  suitable  packages. 

Some  Flxamples 

Notable  examples  of  this  are  drugs,  which  are  fre- 
fjuently  bought  by  the  half  dozen  or  dozen ;  groceries, 
such  as  canned  goo<ls  which  are  bought  in  quantities ; 
bicycles,  which  can  be  jKicked  in  original  crates ;  house- 
furnishings,  many  of  which  do  not  require  a  second  pack¬ 
ing;  china  and  glassware,  which  can  l>e  packed  in  a 
divided  container,  thereby  doing  away  with  all  second 
wrappings,  such  as  tissue  paper  and  other  filling,  which 
create  disorder  in  the  customer’s  home. 

It  also  has  been  found  that  individual  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  at  times  approached  various  manu¬ 
facturers,  reciuesting  expeditious  packing,  but  in  many 
instances  have  met  with  small  success  because  the  demand 
has  never  been  coordinated.  A  good  example-  of  this  is 
glassware  and  china  in  sets  which  formerly  were  packed 
in  large  hogsheads  and  bulky  containers  entailing  a  large 
shipping  cost  and  the  attendant  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
these  large  containers.  The  retailer  was  thus  compelled 
to  repack  in  small  lots  for  final  delivery  to  the  customer, 
again  using  materials  which  are  both  costlv  and  aiding 
in  the  littering  of  the  customer’s  home.  Todav  many 
prominent  china  and  glassware  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  shipping  in  divided  cardboard  con¬ 
tainers  wherein  the  container  presents  a  neat  appearance, 
containing  the  number  of  articles  generally  bought  bv 
the  customer  and  in  suitable  condition  to  pass  directlv 
into  the  customer’s  hands  from  the  retailer. 
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Unseen  Losses  Lurk  in  the  Delivery  Department 

Some  Valuable  Suggestions  for  Turning  the  Searchlight  On 
Delivery  Expenses  So  That  Real  Economies  Can  Be  Effected 
By  The  Retail  Deuvery  Association 


UNSEEN  LOSS!  What  does  the  term  mean? 
Its  insidious  character  is  obvious,  when  you 
realize  that  though  your  books  show  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  there  have  been  losses  that  are  not  revealed 
on  the  surface. 

Suppose  a  customer  purchases  a  new  suit  and  the 
clerk  does  not  try  to  satisfy  his  other  probable  needs. 
If  then  he  purchases  a  hat  from  your  competitor,  you 
have  had  an  “unseen  loss”  amounting  to  the  profit  on 
the  hat. 

Most  stores  have  undertaken  to  minimize  the  “unseen 
losses”  of  their  merchandising  departments  through  sales 
analysis,  personnel  training  and  other  such  aids.  But 
how  many  retail  institutions  have  given  the  same  close 
scrutiny  and  attention  to  that  all-important  department — 
the  Delivery? 

Economies  Possible 

Not  long  ago  a  man  asked  why  many  large  department 
stores  gave  so  little  time  to  analysis  and  refinement  of 
Delivery  methods.  He  called  attention  to  the  experience 
of  one  store  that  employed  a  consulting  engineer,  and 
thereby  saved  $1(X),0(X)  the  first  year  in  motor  truck 
operation.  This  engineer  studied  and  analyzed  the 
operating  conditions  of  the  store.  He  had  to  do  for 
the  Delivery  Department  what  you  usually  do  for  the 
merchandising  divisions. 

Why  should  such  a  condition  exist, — especially  since 
the  expenditures  of  an  average  Delivery  Department 
entail  amounts  similar  to  the  volume  of  business  done 
in  many  individual  merchandising  departments? 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  minimize  these  un¬ 
seen  losses,  for  human  nature  is  such  that  they  cannot 
be  wholly  eliminated. 

Attack  Big  Expenses 

To  start  the  ball  rolling  one  can  commence  to  study 
those  phases  of  Delivery  that  show  the  greatest  ex¬ 
penditures.  One  very  important  item  would  therefore 
be  the  Motor  Truck  Maintenance  Department. 

Putting  a  magnifying  glass  on  different  methods  of 
operation  one  finds  a  great  divergence  in  the  value  of 
spare  motor  truck  parts  carried  in  stock  rooms.  Assum¬ 
ing  two  stores  in  the  same  community  of  a  similar  size 
have  equal  maintenance  of  their  motor  truck  equipment, 
should  it  be  necessary  for  the  one  store  to  carry  three  or 
four  times  as  many  spare  parts  as  the  other? 

It  happens  that  in  the  case  in  question  both  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  give  similar  service.  The  vehicle  equipment 
of  both  companies  is  maintained  equally  well. 

Control  Parts  Inventory 

Carrying  an  excess  repair  parts  stock  is  similar  to 
i  over-stocking  a  merchandising  department.  “Turnover” 

i  is  a  term  that  is  applicable  in  both  cases.  To  control  this 

1  feature  of  operation  it  is  necessary  to  install  a  per- 

j  petual  inventory  system  in  your  Parts  Room.  The 

i 


proper  kiiul  of  a  perpetual  inventory  does  not  require 
any  undue  work.  But  it  will  tell  you  those  parts  that  are 
l)eing  used  aiul  those  that  are  not.  It  will  enable  you 
to  purchase  scientifically  rather  than  “hit  or  miss.”  But 
above  all  you  will  have  records  that  will  enable  you  to 
release  frozen  capital  for  the  more  lucrative  merchan¬ 
dising  division  of  your  business. 

After  you  have  cleaned  up  your  Parts  Room  it  is 
well  to  examine  your  shop  labor  records.  Will  your 
mechanics’  time-cards  tell  you  how  long  it  takes  them 
to  grind  valves ;  to  burn  carbon ;  to  fit  bearings ;  to  over¬ 
haul  motors  or  to  complete  the  many  other  operations 
done  in  the  shop?  If  the  cards  give  this  information, 
is  it  collected  and  studied?  If  so  you  ought  to  have  a 
shop  standard  by  which  your  mechanics  shall  be  judged. 

Analyzing  Time  Waste 

For  example  there  is  an  organization  that  employed 
five  mechanics.  The  average  time  for  completely  over¬ 
hauling  a  4J4  X  inch  motor  ranged  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  An 
analysis  of  the  cards  showed  that  certain  mechanics 
worked  slower  than  others  on  certain  jobs,  but  faster  on 
others.  Likewise,  the  analysis  furnished  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  to  enable  the  shop  foreman  to  save  many  hours 
of  mechanics’  labor  by  the  installation  of  some  simple 
inexpensive  equipment. 

After  the  studies  had  been  completed,  the  average  time 
for  doing  the  same  overhaul  job  was  reduced  to  eighty- 
five  or  ninety  hours.  The  same  analysis  will  tell  you 
which  mechanics  do  the  best  work ;  which  mechanics  have 
to  do  their  work  over  again,  etc. 

Interchangeable  Parts 

If  you  own  a  large  fleet,  the  unit  system  of  maintenance 
and  repair  will  save  you  money.  If  a  motor  needs 
overhauling,  instead  of  having  to  lay  up  the  entire  truck 
you  should  have  an  extra  motor  in  stock  to  put  into  the 
truck  while  the  old  engine  is  being  repaired.  In  other 
words,  in  your  Parts  Room  you  will  have  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  motors,  transmissions,  rear  ends,  steering 
gears,  etc.,  depending  on  tbe  size  of  your  fleet. 

These  units  will  cost  money,  but  they  are  cheaper  than 
extra  motor  trucks.  The  clever  repair  man  will  be  able 
to  purchase  at  opportune  times  second-hand  trucks  at  a 
very  low  cost.  Good  units  can  be  removed  from  the 
chassis  and  put  in  first-class  condition  at  a  small  cost.  In 
fact,  your  entire  stock  of  extra  engines,  transmissions, 
etc.,  might  be  accumulated  in  this  manner  without  in¬ 
curring  great  expense. 

Dirt  Breeds  Loss 

In  any  automotive  repair  shop,  dirt  is  a  prolific  breeder 
of  unseen  losses.  A  mechanic  working  in  a  dirty  shop 
or  with  dirty  tools  becomes  careless.  Not  alone  that,  but 
it  requires  more  time  to  fix  a  dirty  unit  than  a  clean  one 
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Often  the  dirt  gets  into  certain  vital  parts  of  the  truck 
mechanism  that  afterwards  causes  the  work  to  be  done 
over  again. 

What  kind  of  lighting  fixtures  have  you  installed  in 
your  garage  ?  Fatigue  tests  and  time  studies  have  proved 
that  mechanics  do  their  best  work  when  they  have  plenty 
of  daylight.  Fewer  shadows  and  less  eye  strain  mean 
greater  efficiency. 

Assuming  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  daylighted 
shop,  have  you  been  as  considerate  with  your  shopmen 
as  you  are  with  your  sales  force  and  your  customers? 

A  whitewashed  wall,  plus  a  decent  distribution  of  artificial 
light  enables  mechanics  to  turn  out  more  accurate  work, 
more  quickly  than  the  inferior  work  done  under  poor 
lighting  conditions. 

Good  Working  Conditions  Pay 

We  have  members  who  do  not  need  this  admonition 
for  they  have  well  ventilated,  well  heated,  well  lighted, 
clean  garages.  Some  stores  have  even  supplied  recreation 
rooms  for  their  delivery  men,  the  same  as  for  their  sales 
force.  Shower  baths  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
shop.  Stores  which  have  provided  them  will  attest  to  this. 

Winter  is  here.  Have  you  arranged  to  provide  the 
proper  heating  facilities,  so  that  your  mechanics  can  work 
on  your  motor  vehicles  without  being  compelled  to  cluster 
around  an  old  fashioned  egg  stove  every  few  minutes  to 
get  warm  ?  If  you  have  not,  you  will  be  losing  money. 

How  about  tire  chains,  alcohol  for  radiators,  enclosed 
cabs  to  keep  the  drivers  and  helpers  from  freezing?  If 
not  enclosed  cabs,  are  your  cab  curtains  in  good  con¬ 
dition?  If  these  items  have  not  been  taken  care  of,  you 
will  be  caught  unprepared  by  the  first  snow  storm. 

Causes  of  Accidents 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  subject  of  accidents. 

Do  you  know  the  real  reason  for  this  unseen  loss?  There 
are  many  contributing  factors.  Sometimes  it  is  the  other 
fellow’s  fault,  but  again,  if  your  brakes  had  been  adjusted 
better,  or  if  the  steering  gear  had  not  been  so  stiff,  or 
perhaps  had  there  been  chains  on  the  tires,  many  accidents 
might  have  been  avoided. 

None  of  these  items  shows  on  the  surface.  You  must 
dig  out  the  facts  just  like  you  go  after  your  merchandising 
data.  In  a  like  manner,  you  will  profit  from  your  work. 

Simple  Methods  Best 

All  this  sounds  like  a  tremendous  amount  of  work. 

But  in  reality  it  is  not. 

Visual  Records  are  the  answer.  Some  of  our  members 
are  keeping  them  now.  If  you  do  not  know  what  they 
are,  write  to  us.  We’ll  tell  you  about  them. 

In  keeping  Visual  Records,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tabulate  them  before  making  your  chart.  It  can  be 
done,  but  more  work  is  involved.  Besides  you  are  not 
interested  in  keeping  column  upon  column  of  pretty 
figures. 

Let’s  not  be  like  the  ostrich  about  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  unseen  losses  are  there  and  are  waiting  to  be 
routed.  !  *! 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  aboui  Unseen  Losses,  turn 
to  Page  129  in  the  1924  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  and  read  what  David  Beecroft 
has  to  say  about  “How  Much  Is  a  Truck  Responsible  For 
Operating  Costs?” 

Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 
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Booklet  containing 
the  apporved  forms 


Developed  as  a  result  of  exhaustive  tests  by  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  the  standardized  forms  recently  adopted  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  provide  practical  improvements 
for  department  store  methods  of  record  keeping. 

The  forms  are  adaptable  to  various  sizes  of  stores  and  fiir* 
nish  complete  information  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
effort  and  reduced  cost  of  upkeep. 

The  Kalamazoo  booklet  describing  these  forms  will  give  you 
many  ideas  that  you  can  apply  in  your  own  store  advan> 
tageously.  Your  name  on  the  coupon  will  bring  your  copy. 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE 
LEAF  BINDER  CO. 


Factories  at 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Sale*  Offices  in  principal  cities 


|«UAMA200 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
iACCOUN  TING- SYSTEMS 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet,  “Department  Store  Accounting 
Equipment.” 

Name _ 


Address. 
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Buy  It  in  Sections 

Add  More  Qradually 


An  investment  in  better 

equipment  can  be  started  with  a 

very  small  amount.  New  Way  Sectional  Shelv' 
ing  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  bought,  section 
by  section— as  few  or  as  many  as  desired. 

It  is  of  standard  construction  and 

can  be  added  to  at  any  time  with  uniform  results 
at  an  extremely  low  cost  —  lower,  in  fact,  than 
the  usual  price  asked  for  the  most  common  type 
of  carpenter>built  shelving.  The  cabinet  work  is 
of  the  very  finest;  shelving  can  be  moved  or 
shifted  at  any  time  without  injury  or  deprecia* 
tion.  New  Way  Sectional  Units  can  be  added, 
thus  bringing  it  up  to  the  very  highest  possible 


standard  of  efficient  store  equipment  at  the  most 
nominal  cost  known. 

Little  by  little  a  small  install^ 

adon  of  a  few  secdons  of  New  Way 

Shelving  can  grow,  without  much  expense,  into 
a  complete  unit  installation,  representing  the  last 
word  in  attractiveness,  practicability  and  service. 

Occasional  investments  will  scarcely 

be  noticeable,  and  yet  in  a  very  short  time  the 
store  can  be  completely  transformed.  Our  Store 
Planning  Division  will  gladly  assist  you  in  visual* 
izing  the  future  picture  so  that  each  purchase 
may  be  a  further  step  towards  the  ideal. 


Ask  for  detailed  information  and  prices  or  let  our  representative  in  your 
community  call — a  request  or  interview  entails  no  further  obligation. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Store  Equipment 


FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 
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